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Pro Bono Publico 


To say what is true, to favor no interest seeking an 
unjust position, to encourage harmony and, if in our 
power, to point the way is the unfailing purpose of THE 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN, 

We believe our opportunities are good for securing 
authoritative sentiment upon both sides of the question 
of the control of transportation and the laws regulating 
it. We are not pro-railway, nor yet are we anti-railway, 
for that means we are in opposition to progress. 

We are properly observant of the dangers of certain 
forms of railway development and say so, but: we are 
also aware of certain elements in the industrial situa- 
tion that have not lent much encouragement to right 
conditions in railroad operation in years past. These 
evils have been seen by the best class of men in railway 
and industrial life and, to their great credit, they are to 
be living factors in the proper laws ultimately to work 
out the correct solution of the problem. , 

Neither can we follow the radical and unthinking ip 
another class. That would be placing our publication on 
the side of disaster and business stagnation. We wish, 
prosperity, but neither by monarchy nor anarchy. Rather 
will we do our best to maintain a just position in regard 
to our duties to the government as now existing. 

These are the lines we are hewing to, these. the 
principles that govern us. We have no reason for an- 
ticipating that those whom we may serve along this path 
will refuse us our full measure of encouragement in our 
efforts. 
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DANGER LINE IN COALITIONS 


Railway Combinations Right in Proper Limits; Ship- 
pers Not Opposed to Legitimate Economy 
—Protest Only Against Monopoly 





Washington, D. C., October 8.—More careful study 
on the part of shipper and carrier is being given to 
railway combinations, with the result, we believe, that 
the shipper now regards combinations to a certain ex- 
tent as promoting efficiency and economy, and that rail- 
way officials of the most comprehensive ideas see where 
the extent of consolidation goes beyond this phase and 
becomes unwieldy, justifying, in the main, the opposition 
it has been meeting. If no geographic lines are prac- 
tical in determining the nature of these coalitions, and 
if the products of market centers entirely different in 
their character are to be thrown together in general 
treatment, it is felt to be essential that monopolistic 
power be eliminated from such concentration. 

The danger of consolidation does not lie in the fact 
that a long through line is operated by a common con- 
trol, but that its policy may be, and often is, dominated 
by some other through line serving largely the same 
public interests. Transcontinental routes have none of 
the elements of danger because of length, and they may 
have many possibilities of value to users. 

To explain more clearly: If the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago railway 
and the Santa Fe system were io form a through 
line.from New York to San Francisco, having no influ- 
ential interest in the Southern Pacific or the Gould lines 
—the control in actual fact being independent of all 
other routes—economy in operation, the best of service 
and excellent rate conditions would undoubtedly result. 
Likewise, if the Southern Pacific, Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the New York 
Central & Hudson River roads were combined in a 
similar way, the result would be the same. 

These combinations are not, in our opinion, those 
that will invite opposition, because, so formed and with 
rates under: the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, they are shorn of the power of oppression 
and rate stability must follow by the strength given to 
the connecting links making up the through route. Local 
developments, too, in tributary territory requiring in- 
creasing service might be greatly stimulated by making 
its attention of more importance to the lines best situ- 
ated to serve it. It is the power to dominate an entire 
producing section and say what its manner and growth 
shall be that provokes most effective -and able opposi- 
tion. The opponents can see the benefits to promoters, 
they recognize their great ability as strategists, and 
concede the novel and wonderful scope of their plans, 
but yet feel that underlying all is a moral principle 
making opposition to certain forms of combinations 
right and necessary. Economy in every form. that con- 
tributes fairly to better service and systematic growth 
is right, but it should halt short of producing. a condi- 
tion in the country’s progress that makes autocratic 


_ power rest within transportation circles.. The nation is 


a legacy to all, the railways as much as the shipper, 
and it should be treated by both as an-opportunity for 
development, but not for exploitation so personal in 
form that it constantly restricts the number. of the 
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greatest beneficiaries and gives this minority power over 
the masses. 

We believe in combinations as desirable, and think 
‘they are necessary and, because of the peculiar condi- 
tions of some portions of our country, lines that are 
combined .with known parallel routes we feel can best 
be left alone for good economic reasons, in that they 
form no powerful through lines as now operating. The 
proposition, however, of sea-to-sea routes having no 
independent voice in the policy of territory equal to an 
empire is not in consonance with the convictions of 
those who are the best friends of railways, nor, in our 
opinion, in harmony with good law. W. B. B. 


Indiana Orders Car Interchange 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 8—The state railroad 
commission has handed down a decision in the dis- 
pute between the Pennsylvania and the Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati & Louisville systems over the question of car 
interchange at Richmond. The decision opinion in the 
case, written by Commissioner Dowling, is considered to 
favor the latter line. 

The position of the Pennsylvania was said to have 
been that it would interchange traffic only when said 
traffic originated at or was destined to points served 
only by the Chicago, Cincinnati° & Louisville; that it 
would not switch such traffic when originating at or 
destined to stations served by it and its concessions. 
It was maintained that to compel the Pennsylvania to 


make delivery under any other circumstances and con- . 


ditions. was tantamount to turning its property over to 
a competing road that could offer nothing of equal value 
in return for all the Pennsylvania’s costly terminal fa- 
cilities; that it would amount to a confiscation of the 
Pennsylvania’s property. 

The decision of the commission is considered to 
have given recognition to the justice of some of the 
Pennsylvania’s contentions. The commission holds, how- 
ever, that by paying a switching charge of $4 per car 
the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville compensates the 
former system for the use of its terminal facilities. 
The restrictions the Panhandle would place upon inter- 
change would, in his opinion, amount to a monopoly and 
be contrary to the legislative intent to the state law- 
makers in placing an anti-trust statute upon the Indiana 
law books. 


It is said that the Pennsylvania will take an appeal 
to the federal courts. 


May End Returned Goods Privileges 


It is reported that western railroad traffic officials 
are planning to withdraw the regulations under which 
shipments of manufactured goods returned to the maker 
by the retailer or jobber because of defects or inability 
to sell are transported at one-half the regular tariff 
rates. The matter is now said to be before the Western 
Trunk Line committee for consideration, but it is under- 
stood that no definite action has, as yet, been taken. 

In defense of the abolition of the privilege it is con- 
tended that the present arrangements constitute a dis- 
crimination against the man required to pay full tariff 
rates. It is further stated that what was in days gone 
by an infrequent occurrence has now become a big 
factor in business and that the traffic in returned goods 
now piles up an enormous tonnage. 
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RAILWAY CHIEF FOR HARMONY 


Leader in Transportation World Favors Government’s 
Purpose, but Gives Practical Suggestions 
as to Application 








Washington, D. C., October 8.—Within the past week 
an opportunity came to consider the question of railway 
capitalization and earnings with one of the transporta- 
tion leaders prominent in the development of our west- 
ern empire. In a statement, in which temper plays no 
part, his belief in the proper use of surplus earnings 
is readily discernible, while his views concerning the 
sale of new stock and bond issues at par and his com- 
parison of the credit of the railways with relation thereto 
leave a thoughtful impression. 

All in all, we are glad to be able to place so frank 
an expression of opinion before our readers. Such an 
open-minded attitude means better understanding be- 
tween shipper and carrier in the effort now being made 
to get together along the most, practical lines for -the 
safe promotion of business. 

The president of a large western railway system 
explains his position in this way: 

“The first statement in the discussion I note is, ‘The 
great evil in railway management is the fresh capitaliza- 
tion that follows any reasonable time of prosperity, and 
the keeping of new flotations in line with the dividend 
increase for any successful period of operation,’ and the 
first question arising is, whether the charge is true? 
I maintain that as a general charge brought against the 
railways it is far from the truth. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that there has been kept back from the dividends 
of the stockholders and added to the property of the 
railroads, without capital representation, a sum quite 
equal to, if not exceeding, all the ‘water’ that has been 
added; and that, while there have been conspicuous in- 
stances in several well-known lines of capitalizing future 
expectations, it is still true that our railroads, as a 
whole, are undercapitalized rather than the reverse. 
Even in the conspicuous cases in mind it may be argued 
with force that a large part of the alleged ‘water’ rep- 
resented earnings which might properly have been dis- 
tributed among stockholders in previous years, but 
which had been buried in the property. The great pros- 
perity of some properties arises largely from successful 
Wall street operations, which it is needless to say do 


not meet with the approval of railroad men in general, - 


either in or out of Wall street. 
_ “The next statement demanding attention is as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Six per cent is normal, and more than this is not 
reasonable in quasi-public corporations engaged in trans- 
portation.’ 

“I often hear this statement, but I have never been 


able to get anybody to tell me why it is true, and I ~' 


cannot see why it is. Does the government guarantee 
anything or take any risk? Would anybody have put 


‘Money ‘into railroad construction, knowing that such a 


limitation would be ever seriously proposed? Could 
money now be obtained for construction upon such an 
understanding except by roads having established credit 
and a surplus obtained in the past? No manufacturing 
or jobbing or mining business is content with such a 
return. Are the risks less in railroad operation? Does 
the government afford encouragement or protection to 
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ene more than the other? On the contrary, does it tax 
the railroad more heavily and put it under much greater 
restraint and: interfere -generally. with its management? 
Does it not now prescribe not only- on what conditions 
its money is to be earned, but how it shall keep its 
books and what it may or may not do with its money? 
Why, I repeat, should this particular class of investment 
be held down to six per cent? 

“But accepting, for purposes of argument, that ‘six 
per cent is normal,’ the question arises, ‘six per cent 
on what?’ On the entire investment, or only on the 
stock after interest is paid? 

“The capitalization ‘of some roads, for instance, is 
two-thirds bonds and one-third stock, and of others two- 
thirds. stock and one-third bonds. Our company, for in- 
stance, during the past fourteen years, has earned on its 
entire capitalization (and it is not overcapitalized), prob- 
ably not over five per cent. Yet there have been years 
when it earned thirteen per cent on its stock—it never 
paid more than six and the rest of the money went 
back into the property—but I contend that if the entire 
earnings had been divided among the stockholders it 
would be no more than their due, considering the risks 
they take. But, while maintaining the right of the 
stockholders to surplus earnings, honestly made, I am 
by no means an advocate of large dividends. All the 
roads in this country demand enormous expenditure to 
enable them to serve the public, and much of it is purely 
‘pro bono publico’ and must be spent in the full knowl- 
edge that it will neither increase earnings nor reduce 
expenses; matters such as track elevation in cities, the 
elimination of grade crossings, the building of fine pas- 
senger stations, the substitution of electricity for oil in 
lighting and steam for stoves in heating, and all the 
thousand and one things which serve the public con- 
venience and comfort, but which made practically no 
return on their cost. The English method has for years 
been to capitalize all these expenditures, with the result 
that English roads are staggering under mountains of 
debt, on which it is fmecreasingly difficult to earn even 
small returns. But suppose earnings are limited to six 
per cent (on something, whether stock or all capital), 
how is it proposed to adjust rates so as to bring about 
such results? Take as an illustration some western lines 
lying side by side in a large section of the country. 
One is capitalized at about $52,000 per mile, the other 
at much less—but the former is a strong line, the latter 
feeble. If rates are fixed so as to yield six per cent on 
the first investment, they will yield perhaps ten or 
twelve to the second. If yielding six to the weak line 
they would yield perhaps four to the prosperous one. 
This illustration is but one of a hundred that might be 
made, but emphasizes the point. 

“Railroads, like people, are of all classes—some are 
well located and well managed, others poorly planned 
and poorly built. Yet not one of them is so poor as 
not to be necessary to the community, and hardly one 
that could be spared. The poor ones can get no higher 
rates than their rich neighbors, so that limitations of 
rates practically apply to all, whether so intended or 
not. But because rate-making with reference to divi- 
dends is impracticable it does not follow that rate- 
making may properly be left to the railroads alone; 
and I am not opposing the maintenance of an expert 
and strictly non-political commissions that shall say 
‘what the traffic will bear,’ which (meaning what it 
would ,properly bear in view of all conditions) is the 
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only logical basis for rate-making. But such commission 
should have long tenure of office (probably life) and be 
as absolutely independent of political obligations as the 
Supreme court. . 

“As. to future capitalization: I think the older and 
best established rod@ds will welcome the suggestions of 
the president; they do not want to issue additional capi- 
tal for any other purpose than the improvement of their 
properties; but it may be questioned if such a law 
would be good for the country at large, since it would 
absolutely preclude obtaining capital for new enterprises. 
The proposition that no stock shall be issued except at 
par is a good one for those of us who enjoy high credit; 
but an investor who should put his savings into a new 
road with the assurance that his profits are strictly 
limited, while his risk is his own, would be a candidate 
for an asylum. The entire notion of limiting railroad 
earnings by government is fundamentally wrong, unless - 
accompanied by guaranty of a minimum. Rates should 
be such as to foster the free movement of commodities 
and such as to commend ourselves to the judgment of 
reasonable men, considering all sides of the question— 
but they should never be made on the basis or with the 
idea of limiting the returns on honestly invested capital 
plus brains and energy or nullifying the effort of these 
latter to excel. - 

“One more phase of the situation deserves comment: 
Managers are given credit for honesty, but Wall street 
is thought blamable not only for overcapitalization, but 
also for advances in rates. It is true that Wall street 
is the market for our stocks and bonds, and is the place 
to which we must go when we need capital, but in a 
long experience I have never known Wall street or any 
of its denizens to issue orders or make suggestions as 
to rate matters. The financiers are, as a rule, ignorant 
of rate matters. 

“Lastly, it is asked, ‘If there is any economy in 
moving business in larger volume, why raise rates?’ 
The answer to this is that the rates of to-day are the 
result of evolution, of compromise, and of competition— 
it is a mistake to suppose that they have been fixed 
voluntarily by the railroads; it is almost a true state- 
ment that they have been fixed by the shipper. The 
existing rates are in theory very wrong, but, in practice, 
have made the country rich. From time to time they 
must be lowered as to some commodities and raised as 
to others, and naturally the interested parties receive 
the reductions in grateful silence and the advances with 
loud objections. There has been little or no raising of 
rates as yet, but the diminished and diminishing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and the increasing demands 
of labor make it only a question of time when the mar- 
gin between operating expenses and earnings will disap- 
pear as to most of our railroads. A few of us may keep 
afloat» by increased gross arising from development of 
new territory, but the older lines, particularly in the 


East, will certainly go under if not permitted to raise 
their rates.” 


New York, October 8.—August car movements in 
western New York numbered 82,526 cars. Of this num- 
ber 92.7 per cent were released within the free time 
limit. Compared to the corresponding month last year 
a gain of nearly 14,000 in the number of cars moved is 
shown, while the present figures likewise show a gain 
of over 4,000 over the month preceding, which, in turn, 
reported an increase of over 1,000 over June, 1909. 


| 
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PLEADS FOR UNIFORM CODE 





Attorney Marble of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Asks Grain Dealers to Support New Rules 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 8.—With “Uniform Demur- 
rage Rules” as his subject, John H. Marble, attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a speech deliv- 
ered before the annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National . association yesterday, asked that support of 
the members of that organization be thrown on the side 
of the regulations to be fathered by the committee on 
ear service and demurrage of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners. A plea was made that the 
individual benefits be submerged in the general good 
and the speaker pointed out the close relation of car 
detention to car shortage, urging uniformity in demur- 
rage regulations as one factor in making car famines 
an historical memory. 

Mr, Marble’s address follows: 

“Tl am to talk to you to-day about the ineveusetit for 
a uniform code of demurrage rules, to be applicable on 
the lines of all carriers by rail within the United States, 
on all shipments as to which the duty of loading or un- 
loading rests upom the consignor or the consignee. It 
may be a bold thing to do, but I am going to ask you 
as shippers to favor stricter rules and fewer privileges 
for shippers to hold cars idle—fewer privileges for 
yourselves as well as for others—and this in the fur- 
therance of your own self-interest. 

“For three reasons, at least, each of you must be 
interested in the movement for uniform demurrage rules 
and must, if he is diligent in his attention to matters 
affecting his business, take a position that will either 
help or hinder the final success of the movement. These 
reasons are: 

“(1) It makes a difference to each of you whether 
he is to pay demurrage or not. 

“(2) It makes a difference to each of you whether 
or not he is to be on an equality with his competitior 
as to railroad rates and charges. 

“(3) It makes a difference, and a great difference, 
to each of you whether or not he is to have cars for 
his shipments at the times required by his contracts of 
purchase and sak, or whether the cars are to be stand- 
ing idle, serving as storehouses, perhaps for a competi- 
tor, perhaps for a dealer or a manufacturer in some 
other line of business, perhaps in some other state. 

“Demurrage, let us say, is the charge made by a 
carrier for the detention of its cars beyond the so-called 
free time. So far as the carrier is concerned, it is a 
charge for a service. So far as the public interest is 
concerned, it is a penalty upon the shipper who holds 
idle the car which he has secured from the available 
supply. The movement for uniform demurrage is in -the 
interest of the average shippers—the multitude who are 
never the beneficiaries of discrimination. It is not a 
railroad movement, although some wise railroad men 
are very friendly to it. Its basic idea is this: that rail- 
roads should compete in rates and in excellence of serv- 
ice, if we can get them to, but that they should not 
compete in the allowance of idle time for cars if it can 
be prevented. The railway which competes in rates is 
giving something which belongs to it to give. The rail- 
road which improves its service is robbing nobody, but is 
benefiting both its customers and its competitors. But 
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the railroad which grants an extra and unnecessary 
day’s idle time for a car is giving that which belongs 
to it no more than to all the other carriers and to all 
the shippers in the country.. There is little or no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the amount of the daily charge. 
The trouble comes in determining the amount of the free 
time. The charge generally, the country over, is $1 per 
day, this being varied by the charge of 25.cents after an 
average free time of six days which obtains upon cotton 
cars in New England, and by thé charge of $6 per day 
after a straight free time of two days which. ween 
upon intrastate shipments in California. 

“This movement for a. uniform code of car demur- 
rage rules began at the last annual ‘convention of the 
National Association of Railroad Commissioners, held in 
the city of Washington about one year ago. The-com- 
mittee. on car service of the National association, after 
reciting some of the difficulties and shortcomings of the 
present demurrage rules, and after recounting some of 
the conflicting provisions of the rules of different sec- 
tions of the country, recommended that a committee be 
appointed, with representation from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and from each state commission, to 
frame a uniform code applicable to all. shipments, both 
state and interstate, 

“The committee was appointed, with Mr. Franklin 
K. Lane, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as its 
chairman, and with representatives from forty state com- 
missions as its membership. 

This committee has worked diligently. “The pro- 
posed code is not in final form, but it is already being 
vigorously opposed by many interests, which, either 
rightly or wrongly, feel that as to them some special ex- 
ception or exemption must be made when the question of 
the collection of demurrage charges is up. 

“The difficulties of securing the adoption of the pro- 
posed code when it shall finally be framed are very 
great. Twenty-eight states have promulgated demurrage 
rules, which have the force of law as to shipments 
wholly within such states, and which can be changed 
only by action of either the state commissions or the 
state legislatures. Fourteen of the states have adopted 
demurrage rules by statute. Thirteen more have adopted 
demurrage rules by action of their state commissions. 
One state has a code framed partly by statute and partly 
by its commission. Therefore, before the proposed code 
can become applicable to all state shipments, there must 
be affirmative action by not less than fifteen state leg- 
islatures and by fourteen state commissions. 

“With regard to interstate shipments the adoption of 
the proposed code will be slightly less difficult. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not the power to 
direct the railways to adopt it for application to inter- 
state shipments, but the railways themselves are free to 
substitute the new code for their present rules upon 30 
days’ notice by filing and posting. It is to be expected 
that legislatures, commissions and the general officers of 
the carriers will all alike consult the shippers in their 
respective localities for expressions of opinion concerning 
the proposed code, and that, if adopted, it must have 
the practical good will of the mass of the shippers of 
the country. 

“It is too early to attempt-a discussion of the vari- 
ous changes in present conditions that would follow the 
adoption of the code. This is true for two reasons. 
First, the code can hardly be said to be in final form. 
Second, to compare any definite. code with all of the 
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varying sets of rules now obtaining in the country would 
be an immense task from the very fact that the present 
demurrage rules are generally remarkable for their in- 
definiteness and their variety. 

“If possible, I want to-day to get you to agree to 
two or three fundamental propositions. If you agree 
with these propositions, you will try to secure the adop- 
tion ‘of uniform demurrage rules and you will try to 
make those rules fair to all interests, including the inter- 
ests of your competitors, rather than simply liberal to 
yourselves. The first proposition is that no shipper ought 
to pay very much demurrage. In this you all will agree. 
It is the one proposition which has the united sypport 
of all shippers and all railroad men. But the exemption 
from demurrage which is gained by broad and ambiguous 
exceptions in the rules, and by unfair application of these 
exceptions, is bad for the shipping public generally. It 
results in the detention of cars when they are most 
needed for the carriage of your commodities, and is one 
of the chief causes of car shortage whenever that form 
of commercial congestion and poor circulation appears. 
No shipper ought to pay very much demurrage, because 
no shipper ought to detain cars to any considerable ex- 
tent. Whenever cars are in demand the detention of cars 
by one shipper means simply that some other shipper is 
deprived of the railroad facilities to which he has a 
legal right, and which he must have if he is to continue 
in business. 

- “Another proposition in which all or nearly all of 
you will agree is this: The railroad carriers of the 
country should serve their shippers absolutely without 
discrimination. Ninety-nine shippers and ninety-nine rail- 
road men out of every hundred, and occasionally the en- 
tire hundred, will agree to that proposition: A good 
many shippers and a good many railroad men will pref- 
ace their agreement with the explanation that what they 
mean is that all discriminations should be abolished and 
all at once. The general counsel of one of our great 
trunk lines not long ago, in discussing a questionable ar- 
rangement to which his trunk line was a party, agreed 
frankly that no defense could be made except this, that 
such arrangements were general on the part of other 
trunk line carriers in the same district and in other dis- 
tricts competing with that district in the markets of 
the country. He said: ‘We ought to clean all those 
things out, but if you clean them out as to this industry 
only, you will place it at a disadvantage to other indus- 
tries on our line, and, to an extent, you will place our 
line at a disadvantage with other trunk lines. If you 
condemn such arrangements all along our trunk line 
wherever they exist and do not make the reform sweep- 
ing over the lines of our competitors, our entire system 
and many of our shippers will be seriously injured.’ 

“Probably many of you feel the same way. When 
the question of elevator allowances or some other sur- 
vival of the time when rates were matters of contract 
rather than of legal right is being discussed, the man 
with the allowance is fairly entitled to ask that reform, 
if undertaken, shall be general, and that the like allow- 
ances given to his competitors shall be condemned 
equally and at the same time with his own. That is 
to say, there should be no discrimination in the crusade 
against discrimination. To impose the virtue of the 
statute upon one competitor and to leave other competi- 
tors free, is to make discrimination worse rather than 
better. So, let us say as a general proposition applicable 
to everybody, that railroad rates should be as undis- 
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criminating as. is the price of stamps—the same charge 
for the same service to all alike. This is the settled 


law, and will be found precisely stated in that portion of - 


the Act to regulate commerce which requires each-car- 
rier to post and file its rates and makes‘deviation from 
them a crime. It is buttressed by repeated decisions of 
the Supreme court; which finds the chief virtue of the 
Act in its policy that for a given service there shall be 
one rate only, known to all and open to all. 

“If any of you do not heartily agree to this prop- 
osition that railroads should not discriminate, I am sure 
that, at least, each of you will agree that no discrimina- 
tion should be made against him. If discrimination is to 
be allowed at all, however, you may be’ certain that 


+ nearly all of you will be on the losing side, and that the 


- 


chances for any of you to get the best of it will. be few. 
You cannot afford to risk your businesses on a chance 
in a distribution of railroad favors, any more than you 
can afford to take any other needless risk. Self-interest 
servés as the foundation of a good deal of virtue in this 
world, and the business man who does not stand with 
the Act to regulate commerce against all discriminations 
because he does not want any unfair advantage over his 
competitor may well consider whether he should not 
stand with it because it is his only insurance that his 
competitor will not have an unfair advantage over him. 
“Uniformity in demurrage rules the country over is 
of importance in another way to every shipper who has 
ceased to hope that he may be the beneficiary of a dis- 
crimination. You are interested, each of you, in having 


not only cars loaded with grain, but all the equipment - 


of the country quickly freed for further service’ after 
each shipment rather than held idle. That is‘to say, 


you are interested with all shippers alike in preventing 
a car shortage. 


“Those of you who were in the grain business in 


the fall of 1906 will all agree that the commercial heart . 


failure, or stoppage of circulation, or terminal conges- 
tion known as car shortage, is not good for anybody. It 
is far more costly to shippers than it is to carriers, and 
it is bad for both. Your elevator full, of grain, your con- 
tracts calling for delivery at the central markets, and 
the railroad failing to furnish cars for loading—that is, 
car shortage. You are unable to continue buying for 
lack of storage room and are unable to ship. If you 
buy empties away from your neighbors, your neighbors 
in turn will buy them from you, and you will both have 
lost. It costs money and is bad for the morals of the 
men who sell them to you. So far as the purchase of 
grain is concerned you might as well be located in a 
desert. So far as the shipment of grain is concerned 
your nearness to the railroad is no advantage, for it 
takes more than ties and rails to make a railroad. It 
takes engines and cars and terminal facilities and good 
management. Unless cars are brought to you for loading 
and are moved promptly after loading the rails and road- 
bed are of no service, 

“That is the time that the first section of the Act 
to regulate commerce, with its statement that ‘the term 
transportation shall include cars,’ and its further state- 
ment that ‘it shall be the duty of every carrier subject 
to.the provisions of this Act to provide and furnish such 
transportation upon reasonable request therefor,’ seems 
like a passage from ‘Looking Backward’—a description 
of the millennium—rather than the law of the land. 

“Those who are in touch with the transportation 


situation tell. us that we are now entering 4 period of: 
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car shortage: The car surplus is diminishing from week 
to week and is now not more than one-third what it 


- Was a year ago. Factories are everywhere in operation, 


each shipping and making -ready to ship an increased 
tonnage, The crop awaiting transportation is the great- 
est in our history. Prosperity is here and our transpor- 
tation systems are already threatened with an attack 
of decreased circulation which cannot fail to keep some 
of you from getting your share. 

“The failure of cars to move, to be ready for serv- 
ice when wanted, is called car shortage, but it is never 
wholly due to a lack of cars, and sometimes it is not 
due at all to. that. It is called car shortage because 
it was named by the men who were trying to get the 
ears for loading and could not. It is more largely and 
more truly.a failure of cars to move. It is a sort of 
paralysis. or congestion. We must continue to call it 
car shortage because the name is fixed in our language, 
but if we are to discuss it intelligently we must remem- 
ber that its causes are numerous. The manager “who 
loads his engines so heavily that he loses speed in his 
effort to make tonnage showings is responsible for some 
of it. The car that is helping to anchor an overloaded 
engine is going to be fully occupied, and cannot serve 
any of you for the time. But this evil is growing less. 
Railroad managers now construct their statistics of effi- 
ciency so that they show not only the loading but the 
movement of trains and cars. They are getting their 
statistics up on a truer basis, and that means that they 
are running the railroads on a truer theory of efficiency. 

“Again, car shortage in the past has-been largely 
due to insufficient terminals. As the president of the 
Northern Pacific railroad once said, ‘You cannot get 
any more water through a hose than can pass through 
the nozzle.’ Railroads must have terminals large enough 
and convenient enough to make their deliveries and their 
interchanges with other lines, if cars are to keep shut- 
tling back and forth instead of getting on a siding be- 
hind a hundred other waiting cars. The car that is 
caught in a side-eddy of an overcrowded terminal is for 
the time out of business and is going to serve none of 
you. But the railroads have done much to enlarge 
and remodel their terminals, and we may hope that they 
are better equipped in this regard than ever before. 

“There is another cause of car shortage that is re- 
sponsible for a large part of the trouble when it ap- 
pears, which promises to be as potent for evil in the 
future as it ever has been in the past, and that is un- 
reasonable detention of cars by shippers for loading 
unloading, reconsignment and disposition. This is the 
evil which demurrage rules are intended to cure, and 
which, imperfect as they are, they do make less when- 
ever they are enforced. But this evil cannot be cured 
by demurrage rules which are framed locally to secure 
free idle time of cars for local interests. 

“It is. necessary that in each locality the demurrage 
rules applicable to both state and interstate shipments 
should be identical, and very generally this will be 
found to -be the case. It is impracticable for the car- 
riers to operate two sets of demurrage rules in the 
same localities applicable to the same mass of equip- 
ment. Demurrage rules are operated through the me- 
dium of very busy and not very well paid clerks. If 
they are bound to distinguish between state and inter- 
state shipments and to turn alternately to two sets of 
demurrage rules, the liabflity of inaccuracy is more 
than doubled, while the expense of keeping the demur- 
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rage accounts will also be more than doubled. As ship- 
pers, you are interested in preventing the imposition of 
unnecessary expenses upon the carriers that serve you, 
for the reason that finally such expenses will find their 
way into your freight rates or out of service given you. 
Either your freight rate will be increased or your serv- 
ice will be decreased to the precise extent of the addi- 
tion to the operating expenses of your carriers—at least 
to the precise extent, and perhaps a little more to make 
up for wear and tear and bookkeeping, 

“Moreover, as shippers, it is to your interest and 
to your safety that in your locality there should be 
but one set of demurrage rules. With two sets, one 
applicable to state shipments and the other applicable 
to interstate shipments, you are called upon to scru- 
tinize the charges made against you to determine that 
each shipment has been placed in the proper class. If 
the state rules are more liberal than the interstate 
rules and you accept a bill for demurrage which classi- 
fies your interstate shipment as a state shipment, and 
therefore reduces the charge, you will have criminally 
violated the Act to regulate commerce and the Elkins 
Act in something more than a merely technical sense. 
I need not tell you that the question as to whether a 
given shipment is interstate in character is frequently 
exceedingly nice, calctilated- to puzzle lawyers and to 
divide courts. Under these circumstances the only 
course of absolute safety for either carrier or shipper 
is to remove the danger of guessing inaccurately by 
having the demurrage rules identical for both state and 
interstate shipments. So, the constant tendency and 
necessity in each community is to reduce the state and 
the interstate rules to uniformity. But the states freely 
exercise the power to make state demurrage rules. The 
federal government pursues a different course, leaving 
to the interstate carriers the duty of framing the rules, 
subject to change, by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, only when they are unjust or unreasonable. 
The result is that the demurrage rules break into as. 
.many conflicting codes as there are state jurisdictions 
exercising their power. The _ state-made codes, with 
possibly one exception, are uniformly too liberal for the 
general good of the shipping community in their permis- 
sion to shippers to hold cars without expense, some 
codes yielding to one local interest and some to an- 
other. So all the rules become, not excessive in their 
changes, but too liberal for the public good, and, so 
varied in their provisions and in their application that 
a shipper needs both a lawyer and a detective before 
he can venture a guess as to the demurrage rate actu- 
ally paid by his competitor in some other state. If you 
care to make the right actual, which according -to our 
federal courts is yours theoretically, to know from the 
tariffs not only what rate you must pay, but also what 
rate is paid by your competitor, you must be friendly 
to the movement for uniformity of demurrage rules and 
for uniformity in their enforcement. 

“Demurrage rules now are local in form, according 
to the demand of shippers for freedom from demurrage 
payments, and according to the competition of rival 
traffic managers for tonnage. The body of equipment 
to which the rules apply, however, is not local. There 
are not a certain lot of box cars for interstate shipments 
and another half hundred lots for each of the states and 
territories. There is not one lot for New England and 
another lot for the Pacific coast, and so on. There is 
not_even one lot for each carrier, although the initials 
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on the cars seem to say so. There is, as the railroads 
do business—and as they must continue to do business 
if they are to serve the commerce of the country—as 
truly one lot of cars for the entire country as there 
is one lot of blood in a body or one lot of water in a 
lake. The car that is loaded with cotton in Oklahoma 
may go to New Orleans for the export trade; it may 
go to New England for the domestic trade; it may go 
to any one of a hundred destinations. It is a car that 
might be used in Iowa to carry corn, in the Dakotas to 
carry wheat, in any city to carry general merchandise. 
It passes from road to road, under the per diem agree- 
ments, each one treating it as its property. It may be 
away from home for months, perhaps years, and may 
serve any one of you before returning. But it will not 
serve you during the time that it is standing at New 
Orleans during the export free time of ten days. It will 
not serve you during the time that it is standing from 
four days to an indefinite time free at a New England 
‘cotton mill. 

“Car service is not something that each railroad 
produces for itself, and that is possessed by them in 
common and which, given to one shipper, is no longer 
in hand for the service of others. Whether or not there 
shall be a car pool is discussed in every time of car 
shortage. As a matter of fact, there is a car pool, and 
it includes all the railroad-owned cars. in the country. 
The problem at hand is to provide for its proper gov- 
ernment. The trouble is that it is subject to one set 
of local rules here, to another set of local rules there, 
to one shipper’s narrow interest here, to another ship- 
per’s indifference to the general Welfare there, and so 
it fails to reach the level of the best use for all. 

“When a state legislature or a state commission or 
a traffic manager is asked to give increased free time 


to some shipping interest, the matter is discussed as -~ 


if it were a proposition of increasing a railroad service 
or reducing a railroad rate. That is, it is discussed as 
if it were a question between a carrier on one side 
and certain shippers on the other. It-is not such a 
question. It is one between a local interest and the 
general public good. When a state or railroad grants 
additional idle time for cars, the rule does not apply to 
equipment dedicated to the use of that state only, or 
owned by that railroad only. It applies to that portion 
of the general body of equipment which may for the 
day be serving that state. It applies to cars owned be- 
yond state lines, and engaged in serving the shippers 
of all the states. When a local rule gives an addi- 
tional day for the loading or unloading of any class of 
traffic it depletes the general car supply, not the local 
supply, to just that extent. 

“Here is the secret of the local readiness to in- 
crease free time that is shown not only by state au- 
thorities but by traffic managers. It is almost like get- 
ting an appropriation for a public building or the im- 
provement of a harbor. It helps the folks at home, and 
seems to hurt nobody. It is better than perpetual mo- 
tion. True, the local railroad must withhold the cars 
from its connections, and must pay 25 cents a day for 
each of them, but otherwise it is like drawing on infinite 
riches that nobody really owns. It is the story of our 
forests and our hunting grounds and our fishing streams 
over again. Everything belongs to everybody, and there- 
fore to nobody, so let each help himself as he pleases. 
And then the day comes when the end of the forests 
is in sight, when the buffalo is a curiosity, when our 
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streams either rage in floods or dwindle to threads. 
when good fishing is a thing that used to be. Private 
interést, left isolated and unregulated, has no adequate 


regard: for the general public good and cannot be ex-— 


pected to have. Rival lumbermen, loose on the public 
domain, quickly destroy the forest, which might have 
served them and their children. So, our different ship- 
ping communities, each trying for the greatest possibie 
free idle time for freight cars, help to bring about’ car 
shortage, and so injure the entire shipping public, them- 
selves included. : 

“It is the same with box cars that it is with buf- 
faloes and forests and fish. If they are not to disap- 
pear when they are most needed, you must have a na- 
tional conservation policy, and not leave them to the 
mercy of merely local interests. ‘ 

“There cannot be three or four or ten or even an 
unlimited number of days’ free time on cars at this 
point or that without depleting the car supply of the 
shipper of grain in the country beyond the Missouri, 
any more than you can take water from a reservoir at 
one point without lowering the level at all points. 

“All that I have been trying to say is this, The 
car supply of the country is one body of equipment. It 
should be governed by one harmonious and effective set 
of rules. It must not be left to local regulations if we 
are to avoid discrimination and inefficiency. We must 
have conservation of car supply as well as of forests 
and game. 

“This movement is for the benefit of the shippers 
of the country. They must co-operate heartily if it is 
to be successful. It is a national movement calling for 
the. co-operation of all the state governments, all the 
shippers, and all the carriers of the country. It is not 
a movement which calls for self-sacrifice, but rather for 
that enlightened attitude which understands that in 
matters affecting common interests narrow selfishness 
and greediness do not make for wisdom or even for 
individual profit. Uniform demurrage rules must be 
stricter than the local rules they supersede if they are 
to do any good. To copy all the provisions for idle 
time now in the various local codes, thus making each 
one available to all shippers, would be doubtful prog- 
ress, although it would have the merit of being non- 
discriminatory. The effort must be to make the cars 
move rather than to continue the devices for allowing 
them to be held stationary if we are to have a prompt 
and adequate car supply in times of prosperity and 
heavy tonnage. To this end, shippers must expect to 
see the free time they now enjoy shortened toward, if 
not to, a limit of two days. As each shipper readjusts 
himself, he can be assured that his competitor, in what- 
ever state he may be, is making a like adjustment, and 
that the prosperity of the entire country, in which all 
shall share, will be increased by the change.” 


COAL RATE CASE GOES OVER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., October 8—At a hearing before 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals it was de- 
cided to postpone consideration of the application of the 
Pennsylvania and certain other coal-carrying roads for 
an injunction against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission until the first of next month. The carriers are 
seeking to have the order of the Commission in the 
American Coal company case, in which the 15-cent differ- 
ential against big-vein coal from the George’s -Creek 
basin was ordered removed, annulled. 
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ATTACKS BASING POINT THEORY 
Association Traffic aicieaiaits Takes Issue with Vice- 
President Culp of Southern Railway on 
Southeastern Rates. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., October 8—J. H. Johnston, 
traffic manager of the Oklahoma Traffic association, has 
taken issue with Vice-President Culp on the rate-basing 
theory in southeastern states. Mr. Johnston states his 
views as follows: 

“As a regular reader of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN I 
have read with interest an article in the issue of Sep- 
tember 18, reproducing a lecture delivered by Vice- 
President Culp, of the Southern railway, defending the 
rate-basing point theory used in building rates in south- 
eastern territory. In a nutshell, the system used in 
that territory is to fix rates to certain important cities 
or railroad centers much lower than those made to all 
surrounding towns, the rates to the latter often being 
made a combination of the rate to the nearest basing 
point {plus the local rate from such base to destination. 

“Among other things Mr. Culp says, ‘The carrier 
may properly accept rates on highly competitive traffic, 
when necessary to secure a share of such traffic, that 
would be ruinous to the carrier if applied to all its 
traffic, even though such rates, after the expense of 
moving such competitive traffic, yield relatively a 
smaller margin to be applied to general expenses. The 
non-competitive point does not suffer from this, but 
benefits to the extent that the competitive traffic con- 
tributes to general expenses, and it also benefits by the 
fact that its rates cannot exceed the rates to the com- 
petitive point plus the local rate from that point, and 
that where its standard rates are in excess of this com- 
bination, the rate to the non-competitive point must be 
reduced.’ 

“The writer cannot agree with Mr. Culp that the 
non-competitive point does not suffer from the opera- 
tion. The competitive point is often made so because 
of the claim of water competition, though the latter is 
often more imaginary than real, and as everyone knows 
that .rail service is in many ways infinitely more satis- 
factory than water service, it is giving such competitive 
points the behefit of first-class service for second or 
third-class price. As the commercial institution located 
at the non-competitive point has to sell goods in the 
field against the institution at the basing point, and as 
it is freely admitted that it is more the relative parity 
of rates than their actual volume that determines the 
ability to do business, a fact brought out by Mr. Culp 
himself in stating that rates from Chicago and the 
Ohio river are kept down to permit those centers to do 
a share of the southeastern business in competition with 
the northern Atlantic seaboard cities, it is very evident 
that this system of rate making does give the basing 
point a tremendous advantage over the non-competitive 
point, and that the latter suffers to that extent. 

“Probably Mr. Culp makes the statement because of 
the fact that there are few if any commercial institu- 
tions at points not given the benefit of the basing point 
rates which have attained any degree of importance, 
and consequently traffic to such points is of a different 
character and not directly competitive with traffic to the 
basing points which are commercial centers. But to 
settle the question on this consideration is but an ex- 
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emplification.of the Bible, saying that ‘from him that 
hath not, shall be taken away the little that he hath,’ for 
the ultimate outcome of such a system is to take away 
from the smaller towns, which.now have no jobbing or 
other commercial institutions of any importance, the 
possibility of ever getting any, for the level-headed 
American business man with capital to invest does not 
invest it where the operation of his business will be 
subjected to inherent disadvantage from the start. 

“The article of Mr. Culp goes on to say, ‘As other 
towns at railway junctions have grown in commercial 
importance, there has been brought about, in some 
cases, a readjustment of their rates to a level between 
those of the purely local points and those of the more 
highly competitive points; in fact, in a few instances, 
the readjustment has been on the basis of the highly 
competitive adjacent points.’ In other words, when ii 
suits the convenience of the carriers they make special 
adjustments to towns which they elect to build up on 
the basis of rates applicable to highly competitive points, 
and when they do not wish to do so, they do not do so. 

“It looks very much as though this were an exer- 
cise of that very power of ‘life or death’ over cities 
which Judges Grosscup and Kohlsaat of the Circuit court 
at Chicago were so fearful of according to a body of 
public servants like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, operating under the sanctity of their oaths of office. 

“Now it certainly appears that there exists a grave 
danger in leaving undisturbed with irresponsible carriers 
the exercise of this great power over lIocalities, allow- 
ing some to be favored over others simply because the 
latter have not as great a volume of freight to offer as 
a reward to the carrier taking the initiative in granting 
special rates and privileges. 

“When railroads are permitted to make rates te 
competitive points lower than the rates charged to in- 
termediate local points, there ought to be some good 
reason for so doing; and it should be a better one than 
their simple ability to collect a higher charge for the 
same service in one instance than in another, or to 
force the traffic to move first to basing points so that 
they can secure a second haul at a high Jocal rate from 
the basing to the local point. 

“Mr. Culp cites the example of rates to Lynchburg, 
Va. It is true that the northern route to Lynchburg is 
the shorter, but if the southern route was not per- 
mitted to make rates to Lynchburg without affecting 
intermediate territory the very natural thing for the 


lines operating the southern routes would be to apply - 


Lynchburg rates at some intermediate point aspiring 
to do a jobbing business, giving that point on their 
own lines an opportunity to do some of the business 
now being done by Lynchburg. 

“Nor can we agree with Mr. Culp as to the effect 
of abandoning the system of rates heretofore applied 
in the southeast, which every well-posted traffic man 
knows was precisely the system applied in Texas be- 
fore the advent of the railroad commission of that 
state, and its overthrow did not injure the commercial 
prosperity of Texas. Under Mr. Culp’s theory the busi- 
ness of Texas would have been cemented at New York 
and Galveston as the>primary markets, but instead of 
this such splendid interior cities as Houston, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, El Paso and half a hundred 
others have been built up, under the present system, 
which, so far.as Atlantic seaboard traffic is concerned, 
is largely based on mileage from Galveston. 
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a 

“There may be good and sufficient reasons why cer- 
tain points should be. made basing points, for instance, 
ports like Galveston or Savannah, where the freight 
breaks bulk. and has to be transferred from ship to car, 
or vice versa, or where the character of the service 
beyond is materially different, but, generally speaking, 
where the cost of service for the carrier is the same 
per ton per mile to all points in a given section, there is 
no good reason for singling out a few points to be 
favored at the expense of the others. 

“There is another matter referred to in your issue 
of October 2 to which I wish to call attention. In Mr. 
Barr’s letter from Washington, commenting upon one 
of the principles set forth by that great leader in the 
transportation world, James J. Hill, occurs the following, 
supposed to voice the sentiments of Mr. Hill: 

“Tf there are certain geographic lines at which 
traffic naturally breaks, there is a logical reason for as- 
suming that the railways on either side are best per- 
forming their functions by remaining under separate 
control. This would seem to promote more careful 
operation and more valuable knowledge of the territory 
originating the business on the part of those who serve 
it with transportation. In the relations of the east and 
of the west to each other, and taking a large view of the 
relations, it seems that Chicago and St. Louis are two 
important centers where the conditions beyond are so 
generally diverse in conditions and requirements that 
a separate control in the transportation facilities means 
both efficiency and economy.’ 


“From Mr. Hill’s standpoint, I have no doubt that 
it would seem highly desirable to have different sets 
of traffic officers in charge of the lines east and west 
of Chicago and St. Louis, owing to the great disparity 
in the rates applying for the same amount of service 
in the one section compared with the other, and it 
would certainly be embarrassing for the same officer 
to have to explain both along logical lines. As it is 
to-day, when confronted with this disparity, the officers 
simply shrug their shoulders.and disclaim responsibility 
for the inequalities existing. From the shippers’ stand- 
point, however, it would seem to be a good thing to 
concentrate the authority, leaving less opportunity of 
shifting responsibility from one party to another.” 


Join “No-Fatality’’ Class 


Several additions to the roll of “no fatalities to 
passengers” have been made by railroads in different 
parts of the country within the last few days. 

The Lehigh Valley railroad reports carrying 4,876,- 
801 during the last fiscal year without a death to mar 
its record. This road likewise reports fewer fatalities 
among employes. The Erie railroad puts in a bid for 
fame with a clean slate for five years. During that 
period it reports having carried 125,000,000 passengers 
3,750,000,000 passenger miles without a single fatal acci- 
dent. To handle this traffic it was necessary for its 
trains to make 50,000,000 train miles. 

The Iowa Central and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
railways are among the latest claimants for a place on 
the honor roll. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 
neither line killed a passenger. On the former line 
seven non-passengers were killed. Fifty-five persons were 
injured, eight of whom were passengers. The Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis reports injuries to fifty-two, only six 
of whom were passengers. 
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NO TRUCE INIMPORT RATE WAR 


No Indication of an Immediate Cessation of Slashes 
in Rates to Western Po:nts—History of Struggle 





The war now being waged by the rail lines serving 
the various Atlantic seaboard ports over the question of 
the proper differential adjustment of inland rates on 
import traffic shows no signs of abatement. The Boston 
& Maine railroad promptly met the last reduction of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads in 
September, leaving the situation the same as it was 
when hostilities began, giving Boston the same rates 
as are accorded Baltimore. 

The friction between the carriers is said to be 
pronounced and dates from the beginning of the present 
year. At that time the Boston & Maine announced its 
intention of reducing the inland rates on import traffic 
from Boston to western points to the same basis as 
Baltimore. . 

That for this action responsibility for inaugurating 
the strife should lie with that road is strongly denied 
by the Boston & Maine, It is contended that it merely 
took what was its own in putting in a 67-cent scale, 
and that the burden of the subsequent demoralization of 
the import rate adjustment should rest on other 
shoulders. WA: 

The position of the Boston & Maine on this ques- 
tion was explained by Amos S. Crane, its export freight 
traffic manager, who said: 

“Without bringing forward the records showing dates 
when awards and arrangements were made as to the 
differentials from Baltimore and Boston, I would like 
to call attention to the Trunk Line records which show 
that when the present import committee, who have been 
dealing with this question, was formed in 1900, they an- 
nounced by a resolution the all-rail rates from the At- 
lantic ports, Montreal, P. Q., to Norfolk, Va., inclusive, 
as follows: : 


In cents per 100 Ibs. 


————Classes—————_ 
From— ; a See ee ae 
DeOMare,. FEO si on. iadiwrx peaked 65 57 44 31 26 22 
NE PO 5 52055006 45Gs Usetdiec scene 65 57 44 31 26 22 
POs PONNNRS EM ho oare oad. o Siar rasnieie 65 57 44 31 26 22 
Boston, Mass. (via standard rate . 
PRR sar siaé-co stetorwso waineee mich hace 75 65 50 35 30 25 
Boston, Mass. (via differential 
DUGG - SOIUNG) 66 sn so edie o Sb eR 65 57 44 31 26 22 
i WR TE Bonk os. Sin ea bes 75 65 50 35 30 25 
PI PDs ooo 5:0 n0:'p-< 0010, 0 sey 69 59 48 33 28 23 
PE ise. cnsin np. oc sh poner Cad 67. 57 47 32. 37: 22 
NGWDOIG: NOWS, Visi. ois ciceccccwses 67 57 47 32 27 22 
PUNT EES. WR pacccck <a chsiocapenmod ont (Oe, See ae ae 


“These rates obtained for some time. New York, it 
is to be observed, was the standard, and the other ports 
took the same or lower rates by understanding, and the 
differential that applied on the sixth class was adopted 
to articles removed from classes to less than sixth class. 

“The chairman of the import committee, with the 
idea of satisfying and harmonizing all interests, brought 
about by consultation some changes at Boston and else- 
where. Boston, for instance, was to try tentatively a 
70-cent scale for classes and New York commodity rates, 
but with the understanding, as the records show, that 
it was without prejudice to their return to the allotted 





to 
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basis, which is recited in the foregoing table of rates. 
After a trial, they gave notice of intention of such res- 
toration, but were prevailed upon to try tentatively for 
one year a somewhat higher basis, but with a reduction 


' from what had -been in effect. 


“As this did not prevent business being diverted un- 
duly from Boston, by negotiations a further compromised 
basis was experimentally tried for one year, but with 
the recorded understanding that it was without preju- 
dice to the Boston & Maine’s rights on notice to resume 
the allotted rates as per scale. The Boston & Maine 
gave notice that it would publish for the year 1909 not 
higher than the 67-cent scale, without prejudice to its 
rights to the 65-cent scale, feeling that if Boston was on 
the same basis as Baltimore, Portland and St. John, later 
having tentatively advanced their rates to the 67-cent 
scale, we might be able to save to Boston a portion of 
the traffic that otherwise gravitates to the lower rate 
routes.” : 

The history of the various reductions follows: 

Taking Chicago as a representative point, the import 
class rates from Boston, prior to January 1, 1909, were 
as follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
70 61 47 33 28 231% 
and a reduction in these rates to the Baltimore basis of 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
67 57 47 32 27 22 
resulted in a reduction of 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
3 4 : 1 1 1% 


This reduction caused widespread discussion, and the 
Boston & Maine railroad was asked to suspend the reduc- 
tion until the question could be fully discussed in con- 
ference by the Trunk Lines, 

To this the Boston & Maine railroad assented and, 
effective February 1, 1909, the 70-cent scale of rates was 
restored, but as no agreement could be reached by the 
Trunk Lines, on March 4, .1909, the 67-cent scale again 
became operative. 

During the remainder of March, April and up to May 
24, 1909, the situation remained undisturbed, but on that 
date the Chesapeake & Ohio railway reduced the rates 
from Newport News, Va., to Chicago, Ill, on import 
traffic from a 
-1 2 3 4 5 6 

59 51 43 29 25 20 


o 2 3 4 a 6 
Ss 2 £.-2 ey 
This reduction is to the same extent as had been 
made in the rates from Boston, but a singular fact is 
here developed. 
The rates on import traffic from Newport News to 
Chicago for over nine years were as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

67 57 47 32 27 22 
or the same as from Baltimore; but on January 15, 1908, 
or a year before the Boston & Maine railroad took action, 
the rates from Newport News were made 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

59 51 43 29 25 20 
or a reduction of 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

8 6 4 3 2 2 
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The next move was made by the Boston & Maine 
railroad, via the Rutland-Michigan Central Line, and 
effective June 2, 1909, the rates from Boston to Chicago 
were made 

1 2 3 Gren Ge 6 
64 53 47 31 26 20% 

These rates were also established via the National 
Despatch-Great Eastern Line at the same time, and on 
June 8, 1909, were made effective via the Canadian Pacific 
Despatch, 

Although the Pennsylvania railroad and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad had met the reduction of. the Boston & 
Maine railroad in the commodity rates, the class rates 
remained unchanged until July 1, 1909. Prior to that 
date import class traffic moved on basis of the domestic 


class rates as follows: 7 
From— a ae a eee 
ie ce ART Reetaes Bas Riateganste 75 65 50 35 30 25 
I, oie iga bets bcce ceiteavee 69 59 48 33 28 23 
IN a dino 1c 64:4 Daiabg eons spe 67 57 4% 32 27 22 


Effective July 1, 1909, these rates were reduced to 
the following figures: 


From— eee ae 
Od en ae 69 57 50 33 28 22 
CI io a og Oe 63 51 48 31 26 20 
No nao Lean ane Kecbe alual 61 49 47 30 25 19 


which rates were promptly met by the Boston & Maine 
railroad, and on July 4, 1909, the reduced Baltimore rates 
were made applicable from Boston, viz.: 

z 2 3 4 5 6 

61 49 47 30 25 19 
and on July 6, 1909, the- rates from Newport News 
were made 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

53 43 43 27 23 17 


On July 14, 1909, the 61-cent scale was made appli- 
cable from Boston,. via the National Despatch-Great Hast- 
ern Line, and on July 16, 1909, via the Canadian Pacific 
Despatch, thus covering all routes heretofore affected. 

The Pennsylvania railroad and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad on September 1, 1909, again reduced the rates 
from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore as follows: 


From— 1» B ois ode- & 6 
NG. 2 ivcc ca cmenuoumonies 66 53 48 32 27 20% 
WURTENGCIOUID, . ¥.0%. « <sete ic 6 nee Wes 0:65.08 60 47 46 30. 25 18% 
BeCIOTO 252 id oac ecb SERS ee 58 45 45 29 24 17% 


and the Chesapeake & Ohio railway on the same date 
further reduced the rates from Newport News to 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

50 39 39 26 22 15% 

The reduced Baltimore rates were again promptly 
met by the Boston & Maine railroad, and on September 
3, 1909, via the National Despatch-Great Eastern Line, 
became 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
58 45 45 29 24 17% 


and on September 9, 1909, the same’ rates were estab- 
lished, applicable via the Canadian Pacific Despatch. 

No further changes have been made, but the parties 
to the war now appear to have settled down to fight it 
out regardless of the. inequalities at present existing 
between the import and domestic rates, and it is felt by 
those observing the struggle that the situation bids fair 
to cause serious complaint from the ranks of the ship- 
pers. 


(Continued on Page 387.) 
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History of Import Rate War 


(Continued from Page 386.) 
Up to date the sum of the reductions made in the 
rates from Boston is as follows: 
dir 8 3 4 5 6 
12 16 2 4 4 . 6 


while the sum of: the reduction from Baltimore is 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
9 12 2 3 3 4, 
with the advantage to Boston by 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
3 ee, 1 .° 


Issues New. Income Bulletin 


Washington, D. C., October 8.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has prepared a comprehensive report 
on the revenue and expenses of steam roads in the 
United States. The report is compiled from monthly 
statements filed by the carriers for the first nine months 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909. Beginning with 
July, 1907, steam railway companies have filed with the 
Commission monthly. reports of operating revenues and 
operating expenses. The present bulletin is the most 
comprehensive: and gives .the most details of any pre- 
liminary report issued. The bulletin contains tables 
showing railway systems and the mileage operated -by 
each system at the end of each month. It also gives 
tables showing by months the revenues and expenses 
of railway systems operating 500 miles or more for the 
nine months ended March 31, 1909, compared with the 
nine months ended March 31, 1908. 

In the other table are found summaries of the 
monthly reports of revenues and expenses of the fifty- 
five railway systems mentioned in the index, operating 
206,095.48 miles of line on March 31, 1909. This table 
covers approximately 90 per cent of the mileage and 





accounts for 94.65 per cent of the total operating reve- ° 


nues and for 94.53 per cent of the total operating ex- 
penses of steam roads in the United States filing 
monthly reports of revenues and expenses with the 
Commission. 

The report also shows summaries of all monthly 
reports filed by steam roads for the first nine months 
of the year ended June 30, 1909, compared with the re- 
turns applying to the same nine months of the preceding 
fiscal year as to mileage operated, amounts in totals, 
amounts per mile of line and ratios of selected items to 


total operating revenues, all of which are self-explana- 
tory. 


Commission Breaks Precedent. 


Washington, D. C.,*October 8—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has departed from its usual custom 
and this year, after the summer vacation, ¢onvened at 
San Francisco. 

At this point conferences were held with bodies of 
shippers relative to their transportation problems, The 
Commission in a body will likewise hold conferences at 
the principal points along the Pacific coast and during 
the month of October sit in various western cities and 
hear cases while en route to the Capital City. They 
will probably reach Washington early next month. 
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CANADA FOSTERS RAILWAYS 


Dominion Government ‘Opuaiten One-Tenth of All 
Trackage, but Proves Liberal to Cor- 
poration-Owned Lines 





By Samuel H, Barker, 
Financial Editor, The Philadelphia North American.* 

Nearly one-tenth of the entire railroad system of 
Canada is owned and,operated by the government. What 
is more, it is well operated. Those who maintain that 
the government cannot successfully and efficiently oper- 
ate railroads must give a different verdict after a trip 
over the Intercolonial railway. 

This is known in Canada as the “People’s Railway.” 
It is the chief line owned and operated by the govern- 
ment at the present time. In official reports its em- 
*ployes are spoken of as “servants of his majesty.” The 
Intercolonial railway is the big system in the maritime 
provinces, and embraces 1,492 miles out of the 1,791 
miles of operating line owned by the government. In 
construction, maintenance, equipment and operation it 
does credit to the country through which it runs, 

While the Intercolonial railway is, of course, not in 
the class of the Pennsylvania railroad,. it should be un- 
derstood that the costly excellence of the latter depends 
upon a highly developed territory for support. I trav- 
eled on both the through trains of the Intercolonial rail- 
way, and both maintained their fast schedules with pre- 
cision—something not always true of long-distance trains 
over privately owned railroads in the United States. 

The Intercolonial railway, presenting its’ claims to 
public patronage, says that “as a government road, it is 
owned by the people. and in the operating of the line 
this principle is ever kept in view, so that the best 
available service will be given.” It operates its own 
sleeping and dining cars, and serves table d’hote meals 
—all at 75 cents—which are fully up to the best fur- 
nished by railroads in the United States at a higher 
charge. 

criticism has been made that government railways 
in Canada’ have proved a failure because they are un- 
profitable. But they are not operated to produce reve- 
nue for public expenditures, as are the government rail- 
ways ofs Germany, which have come to be used as a 
means of indirect taxation. In Canada the government 
railways perform certain mail service free, but that is 
about the extent to which they are made to contribute 
to maintenance of the government. 

At the rates paid to the Grand Trunk railway for 
similar service, the Intercolonial railway performed a 
special train service to transport European mails during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1908, worth $106,466. 
This would have more than wiped out the reported 
deficit of $60,726 on the operation of the Canadian gov- 
ernment railways for the same period. From this it will 
be seen, that as it is, these railroads are taking no more 
than a bare subsistence from the people of Canada, ~ 

In his latest annual report, M. J. Butler, deputy min- 
ister and chief engineer of railways and canals, makes 
a general comparison of the freight rates charged on the 
Intercolonial railway and the Grand Trunk railway, a 
competing corporation property. This throws a light on 
the situation that makes it very clear, and is as follows: 


*Reproduced by special permission of the North American. 
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“For the purpose of comparison, the rates for dis- 
tances of 100 and 250 miles have been worked out. It 
is assumed that the 100-mile distance rate reaches the 
ordinary everyday small shipper; the 250-mile distance 
is the average haul of each ton on the Intercolonial, 
and is probably not far wrong for the Grand Trunk 
railway. The Intercolonial average rate is 80 per cent 
of the Grand Trunk for the 100-mile distance, and, for 
the 250-mile haul, 72 per cent.” 

Thus it appears that the government-owned-and- 
operated railways perform service for the Canadian peo- 
ple at from 20 to 28 per cent less cost than the pri- 
vately-owned-and-operated railways of the country. The 
influence of this on the general transportation situation 
is potent, even though the board of railway commission- 
ers, existing under act of Parliament sirce February 1, 
1904, and possessing authority to make decisions and 
orders that are final, has not cut down the freight rates 
generally charged. 

Probably these are not excessive. The head of the 
government railways gives it as his opinion that the 
rates on the corporation-owned lines are not high, and, 
further, that if these lines “were forced to accept the 
rates in force on the government system of railways, it 
would mean the insolvency of every one of them.” 

General rates in effect on the government railways 
have remained unchanged since November 19, 1897. 
Since then costs of operation and maintenance of: rail- 
roads have materially increased. Because of this, and 
to make possible greater facilities and improved service, 
Mr. Butler now urges that the government’railways put 
in force the maximum standard freight tariff authorized 
over three years ago. This would still leave the rates 


on the government lines considerably less than those | 


now prevailing on the corporation-owned railways. 

The Canadian people, as a nation, have an invest- 
ment of $95,273,779 in the government railway system 
in operation; this entirely apart from the $45,924,157 
which had: ‘gone into construction of the national trans- 
continental line up to the end of last year, the line be- 
ing built ‘to render Canada transportation free of the 
United States. During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1908, the gross earnings of the operated system amounted 
to $9,534,569. Gross earnings of the entire railway sys- 
tem of Canada, which comprised 22,966 miles ’of line, 
were $146,918,314 for the same period, and net earn- 
ings, $39,614,171. 

But while Canada has ‘a government railway system, 
she has also fostered corporation-owned railways with a 
liberal hand. The total of railway contributions up to 
April 1, 1908, was $223,350,594. Provinces and munici- 
palities have made cash subsidy payments, in aid of 
railway construction to the aggregate amount of $52,- 
622,360, and guarantees of securities issued for the- same 
purpose have been given by the Dominion and provincial 
governments to the extent of $58,920,551, 

Thus has Canada recognized the necessity and value 
of transportation facilities. But the sum total of aid 
extended to railway projects is not fully set forth even 
yet. Land grants have been made to the aggregate 
amount of 52,284,183 acres, of which the Dominion con- 
tributed 31,864,074 acres and provinces the balance. The 
Canadian Pacific railway alone has received government 
subsidies to the aggregate amount of nearly $63,000,000, 
besides nearly 20,000,000 acres of Dominion land. 
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STILL DIVIDED OVER CHANGE 


Shippers Unable to Agree as to Merits of Proposed 
Amendment to Commerce Law 





The poll of the jury of shippers on the question of 
the merits of the proposed amendment to the interstate 
commerce law—which was first. published in our issue 
of September 18 and which was designed to give indus- 
try greater protection in making long-time contracts for 
the delivery of goods f. o. b. destination—still shows the 
same wide divergence of opinion that was manifested in 
the replies published in the last issue of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, 

In brief, the suggested change in the law provided 
that all interstate freight rates that had- been in effect 
continuously for a period of five years or longer should 
be held prima facie reasonable and that no change 
should be made therein except upon approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and only after six 
months’ notice of the contemplated change had been filed 
with the Commission, 

As stated above, the replies to qheries sent to ship- 
pers asking their opinion of the measure which were 
published last week showed a sharp division. The same 
holds true of those since received. The similarity is 
further developed by the fact-that one of the most ex- 
haustive ‘expressions upon.the matter that were received 
this week makes the same suggestion for the elimina- 
tion of objectionable features of the amendment that 
were advanced by a writer in the last issue, namely, 
that, instead of all changes being subject to the approval 
of the Commission. and requiring six months’ advance 
notice, this be made to apply only to increases in rates. 


Would Be a Dangerous Amendment, 


“I have read the language of the proposed legisla- 
tion,” says a writer who is in close touch with traffic 
conditions along the Missouri river, “and, after giving 


. the matter careful thought, have come to the conclusion 


that, as the amendment now reads, it would be a dan- 
gerous addition to the present law. The idea of the 
amendment seems to be that after a rate has been in 
effect for a certain number of years, it should be con- 
sidered prima facie reasonable and can only be changed 
upon application to the Commission, and then only after 
six months’ notice. There is a large amount of traffic, 
like grain and flour, which is frequently subject to con- 
ditions requiring emergency rates, and, if a long-estab- 
lished rate can only be changed upon six months’ no- 
tice, the so-called emergency rate, so often necessary 
in this class of traffic, would be unavailable. 

“Again, the amendment, as it now reads, is danger- 
ous for another reason and particularly in the west. As 
you know, tariff rates in this part of the country have 
remained practically stationary for a long period of 
years. That being the case, in the event that complaint 
was brought before the Commission on tbe ground that 
such rates ‘were unreasonable, the complainant would 
be confronted with the proposition that on account of 
the long acquiescence in same, and, further, on account 
of this proposed amendment, the rates are reasonable. 
Of course, I appreciate the fact that all rates are pre. 
sumed to be prima facie reasonable until proven other- 
wise, but it seems to me this amendment would have 
the effect of further fortifying the carrier. 

“T think, however, there is some merit in-the idea 
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of this amendment, and, by way of suggestion, would say 
that, if the words ‘shall: be held prima facie reasonable 
and’ should be eliminated and the word ‘advanced’ sub- 
stituted for the words ‘changed or modified,’ the objec- 
tions which I mention would be overcome.” 


See No Objection to Proposed Change. 


“So far as our interests are involved,’ writes a 
western coal company, “we could see no objection to 
such a ruling except as might arise through a techni- 
cality, but ordinarily it would serve as a benefit, we 
believe, to shippers at large. 

“This matter is one that could be discussed at 
length, no doubt, for we ourselves can see where there 
might be objections raised to such an order, but gener- 
ally we consider that, if some such amendment to the 
interstate commerce law was enacted, it would serve in 
many instances to protect the welfare of shippers, par- 
ticularly when contracts were involved.” 

“In our opinion,” is the concise comment of a Min- 
nesota concern, “the amendment to the interstate com- 


merce law as proposed would be beneficial to a great 
many shippers.” 


Merits and Demerits Nearly Equal. 


“While the proposed amendment would offer pro- 
tection to shippers in many cases,” writes the sales man- 
ager of a western cement company, “it would also, in our 
opinion, have the effect of delaying rate changes unrea- 
sonably tq the detriment of the shippers in certain cases. 
For instance, a certain rate may have been in effect for 
five years and Yet be unreasonable if any considerable 
traffic should develop. A shipper might want this rate 
reduced to meet new conditions, and in some cases this 
reduction would have to become effective promptly in 
order to be of benefit. Under this amendment it would 
take six months, 

“The protection offered by the amendment may be 
of sufficient benefit to more than offset the latter con- 
tingency and we offer the above merely as the opinion 
of one who does not pretend to be a traffic expert.” 

\ 


Wants Water Rate Changes Curbed. 


“We, think,” declares a local concern, “it would be 
a very good idea to have all interstate rates that have 
been in effect for five years protected as per the sug- 
gestion as expressed in the article in question. The 
only shipments on contract rates in which we are in- 
terested are our imported lots, and in these cases: we 
find that the advances which take place from time to 
time are due to the steamship companies that control 
European shipments, 4nd we would be more vitally in- 
terested if there would be a way. of curbing the ad- 
vances in freight rates that these steamship companies 
impose on the shippers as soon as they have practically 
a monopoly of the sea.” 


BRAZIL ADOPTS CHEAP MILEAGE BOOKS. 


Washington, D. C., October 8.—Vice-Consul D. P. 
DeYoung, stationed at Santos, Brazil, reports that the 
Paulista railroad of that country has adopted mileage 
books, which, when good for 1,864 miles, cost the pur- 
chaser 2 cents per mile, but which are graded down. to 
1% cents on books good for 7,456 miles. It is believed 
that other Brazilian lines will follow the action taken 
by the Paulista. 
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CO-OPERATION THE KEYNOTE 


President of National Industrial Traffic League an 
Advocate of Spirit of “Get Together.” 





Co-operation is the keynote of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic league; that is the doctrine being constantly 
preached by its chief executive officer. 

The National Industrial league was organized 
August 2, 1907, electing as president James Clairborne 
Lincoln of St. Louis, who was re-elected at the next 
annual meeting. His experience, beginning in 1876, 
covered the period to May 1, 1906, in railway service 
and, after being promoted from subordinate positions in 
various branches to official responsibility, terminated 
while he was assistant freight traffic manager of ms 
Missouri Pacific system. 

He is also commissioner of the Merchants’ Exchange 





J. C. LINCOLN, 
President The National Industrial Traffic League. 


resulting from the official duties of these offices has 
Traffic bureau of St. Louis. The national prominence 
given Mr. Lincoln a voice in a most influential way, in 
contributing to a good understanding between shipper 
and carrier. The National league he represents is of 
such large scope in its operations that conservatism 
in the observation of business conditions must reflect its 
policy, and therefore, its purpose in the end is co- 
operative. 

President Lincoln, in an address before the Traffic 


aceasta t OEE 
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club of Chicago last November, gave a summing up of 
his ideas on the relations that should exist between the 
shipping public and the transportation companies. That 
speech was printed in its entirety in THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, December 5, 1908. We again quote, however, 
the conclusion of that address: 

“While traffic organizations such as the Chicago 
Traffic club; made up of representatives from railroads 
and shippers, are productive of good by reason of their 
social features’and‘a better acquaintancé, as man to man, 
they so far fife not’ accomplished the broader results 
as affecting traffic. The need of both transportation 
and industrial interests, so much dependent each upon 
the other, is for a much broader field of co-operation. 
This can only be accomplished by each being initiated 
into the needs of the other, and a combination of ability 
and brains to produce results, not embarrassing nor 
oppressive, but beneficial to both. The business of the 
shipper and the carrier, being absolutely dependent upon 
each other, requires the handling of subjects of joint 
interest along very broad lines. 

“There is not enough of rubbing of shoulders be- 
tween shippers and traffic and executive heads of roads. 
They do not canvass along broad and expansive lines 
matters upén which there should be an exchange of 
ideas through mutual confidences. There is not enough 
publicity on the part of the transportation world as to 
contemplated acts which may, and do so often, affect 
the shipper and in turn affect their own interests. We 
are anxio bring about these conferences. We 
invite the efrriers to ask us into conference and we 
will at all times undertake to give them a broad-minded 
and thoroughly competent committee to deal with, and 
they can feel assured in advance, if they have a just 
cause based on reason, it will prevail. 

“In the mind of the shipper, it is the unexpected 
and unwarranted action that causes resentment to the 
furnishers of tonnage. The shipping public, as a whole, 
are thrown little in contact with the men who adjust 
the rates and direct the service. They come in contact 
with minor officials, who have no voice in the making 

f rates, and with agents, clerks and transportation sub- 
ordinates, who do not know how to use the little au- 
thority placed in their hands. The railroad should un- 
dertake to onciliate. public resentment. The manu- 
facturer and ‘$ lipper skould aid the railroad in putting 
down unjust clamor. By co-operation and unity of pur- 
pose, the establishment of just federal regulations along 
safe and sane lines, we will all be guaranteed greater 
protection. We should aim for greater federal con- 
trol of carriers engaged in interstate commerce and the 
relinquishment of, state control over such carriers, as, 
through the latter, are bred much of our dissensions. 
Let us, therefore, undertake to educate each other as 
to our respective needs. Let us lose sight of self- 
interest. Wipe out the present strongly drawn lines of 
shipper on thé one side and aarrier on the other. Let 
us join in the common welfare of all those interested 
in interstate commerce. Let us unite by a thorough 
co-operation on those plans that mean the commercial 
success of our nation.” 


COMPLAINS OF CAR SUPPLY. 

Columbus, O., October 8.—Complaint has been lodged 
with the state railroad commission by Fred Saltzgeber 
of Clinton township alleging that the Hocking Valley 
railroad has refused to set out coal cars on complain- 
ant’s sidetrack. 
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TOUCHES LOW-WATER MARK 


Fewer Idle. Cars Now Available Than at Any Time 
Since Financial Depression in 1907 








A new record in surplus cars has been. reache¢. 
The idle available equipment is now lower than at 
any time since the beginning of the depression in 1907. 

In presenting its latest fortnightly bulletin on car 
surplusages and shortages, the committee on relations 
between railroads of the American Railway association, 
through Arthur Hale, chairman, says: 

“The number of surplus cars reported totals 53,388, 
nearly one-third fewer than at the time of our last 
report, At the same time, there are shortages totaling 
14,582 cars. B 

“The surplus is lower than at any time since the 
beginning of the depression in 1907. Owing to the nar- 
row margin of surplus cars on any one line, there are 
practically no cars available to apply on the shortages 
of connecting lines, those roads holding surpluses pre- 
ferring to keep their cars for prospective loading. 

“The shortages consist mainly of coal cars in groups 
2 (Eastern), 3 (Middle) and 4 (North Atlantic), and box 
cars in groups 6 (Northwestern), 4 (North Atlantic), 
5 (Southern) and 11 (Canadian).” 

A comparative summary of conditions since May, 
1908, follows: , 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Fiat. Hoprer. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 29, 1909..... 174 22,330 3,821 11.239 15,998 53,388 
Sept. 15, 1999..... 177 38,342 4,767 16,255 19,434 78,798 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 82,505 5,953 42,158 28,898 159,424 
Po Te ee 165 116,221 9,971 78.675 58,487 243,354 
June 23, 1909..... 166 121,441 12,099 89,292 -40.112 262,944 
May 26, 1909...... 158 118,077 14,940 7,006 43,687 273,710 
April 28, 1909..... 161 107,665 16,487 0.538 47.638 282.328 
March 31, 1909.... 158 101,344 20,428 128.546 46,282 296,600 
Feb. 17, 1909...... 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 43,797 301,441 
Jan. 20, .1909..... 162 127.204 26,723 116.680 41,057 311,664 
Dec. 23, 1908...... 1E8 87,350 16,247 79.595 38,885 222,077 
Nov. 25, 1908..... 160 45,194 12,157 48,854 21,624 132.829 
Oct. 28. 1008..... 158 39.383 10,185 31.541 29.803 110,912 
Sept. 30, 1908..... 160 42,593 10,365 49.795 31,039 133,792 
Aug. 19, 1998..... 160 106,367 13,494 92,500 40.642 253,003 
Say 23, 19683... 0.0% 166 120,580 14,401 125,739 47,960 308,680 
June 24, 1908..... 163 123,112 18,042 130.149 41,995 313,298 
May 27, 1908...... 160 144,697 20,075 162,695 54,437 381,904 

SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 29, 1909..... 174 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
Sept. 15, 1909..... 177 3,294 423 3,346 362 7,425 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 556 277 1,076 100 2,009 
July 3, “R909. 2 6.6 165 106 169 31 33 339 
June 23; 1909..... 166 . 211 190 193 233 827 
May 26, 1909...... 158 83 99 1,011 47 1,240 

April 28, 1909..... 161 144 106 74 173 
March 31, 1999.... 158 158 9% 116 27 399 
Feb. 17, 1900...... 168 266 97 11 96 470 
Jan;* 20, -1900......% 162 163 21 139 35 358 
Dee. So. We .4000 158 471 42 289 217 1,019 
Nov. 25, 1908..... 160 7,923 178 900 209 9,210 
Oct. 38, 1908.....<. 158 8,175 167 2,261 236 10,839 
Sept. 30, 1908..... 160 7,313 450 224 127 8,114 
Aus. 19, 3908..... 160 465 90 . 105 194 854 
July 22, 1908...... 166 115 37 330 27 509 
June 24, 1908..... 163 266 34 120 2s aa 
May 27, 1908...... 160 82 13 12 18 125 


CAIRO STILL WORKING ON TRAFFIC BUREAU. 

Cairo, Ill., October 8—The question of the estab- 
lishment of a traffic bureau to look after the freight rate 
interests of this city is still] being agitated. At the first 
fall session of the board of trade this was the principal 
subject of discussion. The attitude of the commercial 
interests of the city is said to be very favorable toward 
the proposition. The question will be taken up for fur- 
ther action at the next meeting of the board. 
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Washington, D. C., October 8.—August lake com- 
merce, according to the figures of total domestic ship- 
ments from all lake ports received by the bureau of 
statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
broke all previous records of the bureau. The total 
shipments in domestic trade, all kinds of merchandise, 
aggregated 12,543,057 net tons, an increase of over two 
million as compared with the figures for August, 1908, 
and over 400,000 tons above the record for the same 
month two years ago—the figures at that time having 
smashed all previous records. 

Heavy shipments of iron ore are mainly responsible 
for the big increase in tonnage. The domestic ship- 
ments, 6,947,506 gross tons, were 45 per cent greater 
than those in the year preceding and they likewise 
show a gain of 427,506 tons over 1907 totals. Of the 
present tonnage, nearly half, 3,250,661 gross tons are 
credited to Duluth and Superior and 1,551,575 were 
shipped from Two Harbors. The season shipments up 
to August 31 had reached the total of 22,228,003 gross 
tons. This is almost double the figures. for last season 
and only about 2,000,000 tons below the totals for the 
same period in 1907. In this connection, however, ‘at- 
tention is called to the fact that the combined ship- 
ments for the three summer months of this year, 18,925,- 
827 gross tons, were heavier than for the same period in 
1907. 

The tonnage in soft coal, mainly from Lake Erie 
ports, while in excess of those for the month preceding, 
fell approximately 150,000 tons under the figures for 
August, 1908. The tonnage for August, 1909, was 2,171,- 
394; over one-half of this was shipped to Milwaukee, 
Duluth and Superior. 

Hard coal shipments also were below the figures for 
the corresponding month in 1908 and 1907. The ship- 
ments were principally from Buffalo, Erie and Oswego 
and aggregated 471,905 net tons. The principal destina- 
tions were Chicago, Milwaukee and Superior. 

The August tonnage in grain and flaxseed fell be- 
iow that for the same month in the two years previous. 
Wheat shipments, mainly from Chicago, totaled only 
3,159,688 bushels. Duluth and Superior also show greatly 
reduced totals. For the season the wheat shipments 
total only 14,299,647—24 per cent less than last season 
and 10,000,000 bushels under the figures for the first 
eight months in 1907. . Corn shipments, aggregating 
3,366,851 bushels, also show smaller-totals than in 1908 
and 1907. 3 

Lumber shipments for the month, although reaching 
a total of 153,186,000 feet, were, nevertheless, 45,000,000 
feet below the figures for August, 1907. 

Measured by the number and tonnage of the vessels 
departing from the various ports, the August lake move- 
ment in domestic traffic aggregated 11,274 vessels, of 
15,881,680 net tons register. These figures reveal the 
largest monthly tonnage in the domestic trade that has 
ever been reported. Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo each 
show an outward tonnage in excess of 1,000,000. 

The freight tonnage passing through the canals also 
shattered all previous records. During August, 8,988,223 
net tons were locked through. The increase, however, 
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LAKE TRAFFIC BREAKS RECORD 


Iron Ore Prime Factor in Making August Domestic 
Movement Smash Previous Totals 


is shown only in eastbound traffic, and the principal gain 
is in iron ore. Wheat totaled only 1,408,734 bushels, 
although the movement of the other grains, 2,506,621 
bushels, compares favorably with the total for the same 
month last. year and is only 19.7 per cent under the fig- 
ures for August, 1907. 

The vessel tonnage movement through the canals, 
7,071,301 net tons, also exceeded the records for any 
previous month, despite the fact that the number of 
vessels reported, 2,901, was. slightly .under.the number 
for August, 1907. The canal authorities report a total 
aggregate freight of 29,812,256 net tons for August this 
year; 20,271,904, August, 1908, and 33,526,388 net tons, 
August, 1907. This year the August vessel tonnage was 
only 1,000,000 under the corresponding period in 1907. 
The number of vessel passages, 10,284, however, was 
1,894 below the total for that month two years ago. 

Traffic through the Detroit river also shows a large 
gain over last year’s figures, the total net tonnages be- 
ing 9,828,343 and 7,926,596, respectively. The gains, 
however, were shown only in the southbound traffic; the 
northbound movement fell over 200,000 tons short of 
August, 1908, but the decrease in coal tonnage is as- 
signed as the principal reason for this unfavorable 
showing. The total freight traffic for the season to the 
end of August was 33,245,750 tons—an increase of al- 


most 331-3 per cent over the corresponding months last 
season. 


Give Iron Ore Low Rate 


Austin, Tex., October 8—The state railroad com- 
mission has granted the application of the Santa Fe for 
permission to establish a low rate on iron ore, for ex- 
port, from points on its line to Port Bolivar, Tex. 

It was said that a contract was pending between 
the railroad and certain Pennsylvania iron manufactur- 
ers for the shipment of not less than 1,000.000 tons of 
ore annually from East Texas fields by way of Port 
Bolivar and thence by Water to Pennsylvania, and that 
the agreement was to run for fifty years. It was further 
understood that the contract rested upon the commis- 
sion’s authorization of the rate sought. 





Want Emergency Rates. 


Dallas, Tex., October 8.—For the purpose of secur- 
ing emergency rates on hay, grain and other feedstuffs, 
and more particularly on field seeds, from points in the 
north to Texas common points during the next ninety 
days, a committee of three has been appointed by the 
directors of the local chamber of commerce to take up 
the question. The members of this committee are J. C. 
Duke, C. W. Hobson and R. S. Baker. 

It is understood that the committee will first dis- 
cuss the question with the railroad officials and then, 
if necessary, with the state railway commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The drouth and the resulting failure in the grain 
and hay crops in the state are said to be the.compelling 
motives for the desire for low rates to enable the farm- 
ers to bring in a seed supply from outside points. In 
view of this, the position is taken that the carriers 
should be willing to grant reduced rates for the three- 
month period asked. 








! 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND 
““TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Fhe: National Industrial Traffic League. 
Qbject—The object of this league is 
‘to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, : state rail- 
“road »commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
~the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where: considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
*“Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 

: Officers 


J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 

’ sees St. Louis, Mo. 

.J. F. Rya Vice-President 
7, me Yirhe National Supply Co., To- 

ledo, O. 

W. E. Cooke, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Executive Committee 

H. C. Barlow, Chicago, Il. 


m. 
Chicago, Il. 


J. M. Bellville, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gc. F.. A. Pi tsburg Plate Glass Co. 
F. T. Bentley Chicago, Ill. 
F. T. M. Tilinois Steel Co. 

L. B. Boswell, Quincy, Ill. 
Comm’r Quincy Freight Bureau. 

L. A. Clark, Muncie, Ind. 
7. oe Bali Bros. Glass Co. 

P. M. Hanson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chm, Trans. Com., Missouri Mfrs. Assn. 

W. M. Hopkins, hicago, Ill. 
Mer. Trans. Dept. Board of Trade. 

H. G. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comm’r Trans. Bureau of Com’! Club. 

E. J. McVann Omaha, Neb. 
Mer. Com’! ‘Club Traffic Bureau. 

‘F. B. Montgomery, Chi¢ago, Ill. 
Mer. Traffic Dept. International Har- 

vester Co. 

J. Keavy Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gomme r Indianapolis Freight Bureau. 


ILLINOIS. 


Lake County Manufacturers’ Association, 
E. P. Sedgwick, Pres... Waukegan. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago 
Heights, B. W. Edwards, Sec., Chicago 
Heights, 


MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine * Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, J. E. Rhodes, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 


Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Blidg., 
St. Louis. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club, H. G. Wilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board-of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
A. H. Beckman, Sec., 6 Harrison St., 
New York. 

Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, H. C. 
Clark, Sec., Syracuse. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
A. Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 


WASHINGTON. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Victor H. Beckman, Sec., 603 
Lumber Exchange, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. 


Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 University 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with y Aniaiatate Commerce Board. During 


Past Week 


Armour & Co. of Chicago, IIl., vs. C. 


M. & St. P. and Wabash (2883). 
Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged the excessive freight 
rate of 28%c on. two carloads of 
fresh meat, shipped from Sioux 
City, Ia., to Gary, Ind., in March, 
1909, and that the proper rate 
should not exceed 20c per 100 Ibs. 
Reparation asked, $39.81. 


Cameron, William, & Co., of Waco, 


Tex., vs. Houston, East. & West 
Texas Ry. Co, et al. (2876). 

Complainant attacks the rate of 
50c. per 100 Ibs. freight on lumber 
from Davisville, Tex., to Santa 
Rita, N. M., charged by defendant 
on Sept. 7, 1907, and alleges that 
39c is the proper rate. 

Reparation asked, $74.82. 


Dayton Chamber of Commerce of 


Dayton, O., vs. C. & O. and C. C. 
C. & St. L.. (2872). 

Complainant alleges that - the 
rates on coal from Lester and Glen- 
dale, W. Va., to Dayton, O., are 
excessive and unreasonable as com- 
pared to the rates from same 
points to West Carrollton and South 
Dayton, O., and claims that de- 
fendants are making different rates 
to different consignees in the same 
commercial territory. 


Davies, Alfred Owen, of Chicago, II1., 


vs. C. & E. I, and L. & L. (2882). 

Complainant represents several 
fruit shippers in Chicago, and al- 
leges that the defendant’s tariff, 
I. O, C. 9912, provides that carriers 
will load, strip and brace all car- 
load shipments of fruit and vege- 
tables, from points on L. & N. to 
Chicago, at a charge covering the 
actual cost of the labor; that de- 
fendants have charged as the ac- 
tual cost of labor for stripping, 
bracing and loading several cars 
of tomatoes from Gibson and Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., $10 per car, $5.50 for 
such service on cabbage shipments 
from Gibson, Tenn., and $7 per 
car for similar service on _ ship- 
ments of cabbage from Humboldt, 
Tenn.; complainant aHeges_ that 
these charges are excessive and 
that the freight rates shown in I. 
C. C. Tariff 9881 should cover cost 
of this service. 


Donaghue, P. P., of Milwaukee, Wis., 


vs. C. M, & St. P. and M. St. P. & 
Ss. S. M. (2873). 

Complainant alleges that 12.6c 
is the proper freight rate on corn 
in carloads, from Dawson, Ia., to 
Trevor, Wis., via either Waukesha 
or Chicago, and alleges that he has 
been charged 17.6c freight on such 
shipments from and to the points 
named, 

Reparation asked, $32.37. 


Federal Sugar Refining Co. of New 


York vs. B. & O., and other roads 
having New York City as a ter- 
minal (2888). 

Complainant asks $2,243 repara- 
tion from defendants, and alleges 


that it is engaged in the business 
of refining and shipping sugar be- 
tween different points; that it is 
located within free -lighterage lim- 
its establishment by defendants: 
that John A. Arbuckle and William 
A. Jamison conduct a terminal and 
lighterage business under the name 
of “Jay Street Terminal;” that the 
product of the sugar refinery oper- 
ated by said Arbuckle and Jamison 
is lightered in their own equipment 
from their dock at the foot of Jay 
street and delivered to defendants 
at their rail terminals, for trans- 
portation, at the New York rate. 
said Arbuckle and Jamison being 
paid at the rate of 41-5c per 100 
Ibs. on shipments destined to 
points west of the western termini 
of trunk lines, including Buffalo 
and Pittsburg, and 3c per 100 lbs. 
on. shipments destined to points 
east of said western termini; that 
defendants refuse to make any 
compensation to complainant for 
lighterage on its product from pier 


‘24, North river, to the rail termi- 
‘nals of defendants; ‘and that, by 


reason of above, defendants have 
been, and are, charging complain- 
ants a greater compensation for 
transporting its product than they 
have been receiving from the said 
Arbuckle and Jamison, all of which 


is in violation of the said act to. 


regulate commerce, and especially 
of sections 1, 2 and 3. 

E. A. Bigelow, attorney for com- 
plainant, 15 William st., New York. 


Jones, Lee D., of Memphis, Tenn., vs. 


K. C. Sou. (2874), 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ant has charged 33c freight on 12 
carloads of timothy ‘hay, shipped 
from Amsterdam and Merwin, Mo., 
to Memphis, Tenn., in December, 
1907, and January, 1908; that de- 
fendant routed the shipment via 
Howe, and the C. R. I. & P., and 
Kansas City, Mo., whereas the rate 
via the St. L. & S. F. was 21\%c. 

Reparation asked, $301.18. 


Landers, Frary & Clark of New Brit- 


ain, Conn., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
(2875). 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ants charge the double first-class 
rates on coffee pots, of aluminum 
and enamel, with glass tops and 
aluminum percolator attachments, 
when in L. C. L. quantities, from 
New Britain, Conn., to western 
points, and claims that any rate in 
excess of the first-class rate is im- 
proper and and excessive. 


Manchester Granite & Marble Co, of 


Manchester, O., vs. C. & O. (2880). 

Complainant, alleges that defend- 
ant charges freight at the rate of 
30%c per 100 Ibs. on granite mar- 
ble and stone, released to a valua- 
tion of 30c. per cubic foot, from 
Manchester, O., to South Fayette, 
while it maintains a rate of 18%c 
between Manchester, 0O., and 
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Charleston, W. Va.; that for the 
haul to South Fayette, 187 miles, 
the charge is at the rate of $3.26% 
per ton a mile, while the haul to 
Charlestown, 138 miles, averages 
$19.35 a ton a mile. 

The Commission is prayed to 
have established and placed into 
force equitable rates between Man- 
chester and South Fayette. 


Noble, Wm. K., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 

vs. Toledo & West. et al. (2887). 

Complainant alleges that the 
freight charge of 35c per 100 Ibs. 
on one ear of coiled elm hoops, 
shipped from Pioneer, O., to Coves- 
ville, Va., was excessive and unrea- 
sonable, and that a rate of 24%c 
was in effect at the time of the 
shipment, . 

Reparation asked, $29.08. 


Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, 
Neb., vs. C. & N. W., C. M. & St. 
P, and ©, St. P. M. & O. (2884). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates shown in the following tariffs 
on grain, viz.: C. M. & St. P., I. C. 
C. A976; C. & N W., LC. C. 
6816; °C. 86 P.M, &.:0..:h&. Ce. 
3416, from points on defendants 
lines in South Dakota, Minnesota 


and Iowa to Omaha, South Omaha 


and Council Bluffs are unjust, un- 
reasonable and excessive. 


Querbacker Coffee Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. (2878). 

Complainant alleges that the 
first-class rates on package coffee 
in boxes or cases is charged by 
defendants from Louisville, Ky., 
to Middlesboro, Ky., Lookout, W. 
Va., Norton, Va., Caton, Tenn., and 
Dante, Va.; that such rate is ex- 
cessive and that the fifth-class rate 
is the proper rate, 

McCord, Hines & Norman, attor- 
neys for complainant, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Rice, Marshall H., of Kansas City, 
Mo., vs. Montpelier & W. R. R. R. 
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Complainant alleges excessive 
weights and unjust demurrage 
charges on shipments of granite 
from Barre, Vt., to Kansas City, 
Mo., July 6, 1907, and asks repara- 
tion in the sum of $111.70. 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. of New Jer- 


sey (Atlanta, Ga., branch), vs, A. 
Cc. L., Ga. R. R. and N. C. & St. L. 
(2870). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged the exorbitant freight 
rate of $7.60 per net ton, for the 
transportation of 600 sacks of cot- 
tonseed hulls, from Fayetteville, 
N. C., to Cartersville, Ga., in Janu- 
ary, 1908, and asks reparation in 
the sum of $126. 


Stacy & Son, E. P., of Minneapolis, 


Minn., vs. E. & T. H., C. & E. I. 
and C. M. & St. P. (2889). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged the excessive freight 
rate of 39c per 100 lbs. on water- 
melons, from Vincennes, Ind., to 
Owatonna, Minn.; that there was 
in effect at the time of this ship- 
ment a rate of 23c from Vincennes, 
Ind., to Faribault, Minn., and that 
Owatonna is intermediate between 
said stations, and should have ta- 
ken the 28c rate. 

Reparation asked, $46.72. 


Swedish-American Telephone Co. of 


Chicago, Ill., vs. L. S. & M. S. and 
Cc. & N. W. (2871). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged the regular freight 
rate between Cleveland, O., and 
Chicago, Ill., as well as the regu- 
lar freight between Chicago and 
Summerdale, Ill., on shipments of 
dry battery cells from Cleveland, 
and claims that Summerdale is 
within Chicago switching district, 
and that the switching and termi- 
nal charges should have been ab- 
sorbed by defendants, 

Reraration is asked in the sum 
of $215.75. 
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burg, Pa., vs. Ga. & Fla, Ry. Co. 
et al. (2885). 

Complainant alleges that 3lc was 
the proper rate on lumber in car- 
loads from Bannockburn, Ga., to 
Arensburg, Pa., in August, 1908, 
and claims that carriers have as- 
sessed it freight at the rate of 35c. 

The Commission is asked to have 
placed in force a maxima rate of 
3lic to all points on the Mononga- 
hela R. R., all of which are and 
have been covered by P. R. R. 
proportional of 10c from Potomac 
Yard, Va., or such rates as it may 
deem reasonable. 


Wilson Produce Co. of Pittsburg, 


Pa., vs. P. R. R. et al. (2879. 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been: charged excessive reconsign- 
ment charges on one carload of 
watermelons shipped from Lowell, 
Fla., to Pitsburg, Pa., June 26, 
1909, and reconsigned in transit 
to Altoona, Pa., a strictly inter- 
mediate point to Pittsburg. 

Complainant claims that~ car- 
riers have assessed $56.15 for this 
service, whereas $5 was the proper 
charge. 

Reparation asked, $51.15. 

This car was diverted in transit 
to Altoona, and the carriers have 
treated the reconsignment as a 
new shipment. 


Wiprud, S. T., of Hettinger, S. D., vs. 


Cc. M. & St. P. and C. M. & P. S. 
(2886). 

Complainant alleges that the de- 
fendants have charged the Missouri 
river local combination rates~ on 
kerosene in barrels, candy, glass- 
ware and household goods, from 
Fargo and Wahpeton, N. D., to Het- 
tinger, S. D., and claims that the 
through rates which were estab- 
lished after these shipments were 
made (Oct., 1907) were and are 
the proper rates. 

Reparation asked, $13.65. 

Leonard Brisley, Minneapolis, 


and Cent. Vt. et al. (2887). 


Terhune Lumber Co., The, of Pitts- 


Minn., attorney for complainant. 








| New Haven Reduces Deficit 





New Haven, Conn., October 8.—The annual report of 
the directors of the New. York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad for the fiscal year of 1909, which was made pub- 
lic a few days ago, shows that the company was able to 
reduce its deficit by over $2,000,000. 

The total operating revenue for the year was $54,347,- 
630.97. Operating expenses totaled $36,080,306.54, leaving 
a net operating revenue of $18,267,324.43. “Outside opera- 
tions added $1,214,306.52, and the net earnings of $3,644,- 
314.86 from the Connecticut Trolley company swelled the 
total net to $23,125,945.81. Taxes absorbed $3,446,125.98 
of this sum, but the income from other sources brought 
the total income up to $24,273,308.71. The total deduc- 
tions from this account amounted to $16,843,079.73, leav- 
ing a net income of $7,430,228.98. The dividends amounted 
to, $7,883,842.36. This left a deficit of $453,613.38, a re- 
duction of $2,063,080 compared to the year ending June 
30, 1908. 

Commenting on the earnings, the report says: 

The earnings of the company since July 1, 1909, 
while not in gross quite equal to those of the year 1907, 


are in net exceeding the same, owing to improvements 
in operating conditions made practicable by the comple- 
tion of the many improvements of the past few years. 
The present prospects for business indicate the largest 
gross revenue in the history of the company. New equip 
ment to the value of $7,211,254.42 has been purchased 
during the year. 

The total outstanding indebtedness of the company 
and of its leased lines in the hands of the public has 
been increased $10,916,425 during .the year. Between 
January 10, 1910, and October 1, 1910, obligations amount- 
ing to $9,200,000 will mature. These include $5,150,000 
one-year 4 per cent notes on March 18, 1910, and $3,500,- 
000 three-year 5 per cent debentures on January 9, 1910. 
The authorized expenditures of the company for im- 
provements and equipment not completed and delivered 
on June 30, 1909, were $12,959,956.67. The directors say: 

“In order to provide the necessary capital to meet 
maturing obligations and expenditures for improvements, 
it is proposed to give to the stockholders and convertible 
debenture holders of the company the right to subscribe 
for additional shares of the capital stock, at the rate of 
$125 per share. Each stockholder is to be entitled to 
subscribe for one share of new stock for each four. 
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shares’ held. The holders of convertible debentures will 
have the same rights of subscription as if they already 
held the stock into which their debentures are later con- 
vertible. Payment of subscription will be in four equal 
installments at intervals: of six months. There will be 
secured to subscribers for the. new stock a return upon 
partial payments proportionate to the dividends declared 
on fully paid stock. 

“Definite action cannot be taken on this subject by 
the directors until after the authorized capital stock of 
the company has been increased by a two-thirds vote of 
the stockholders. The directors have, therefore, voted 
to call a special meeting of the stockholders for the pur- 
pose of increasing the authorized capital stock of the 
company, and recommend to the stockholders that the 
authorized capital stock be increased by the addition of 
400,000 shares of $100 each.” 

The directors, speaking of the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing company, which was authorized by the Massachusetts 
legislature, state that under “the authority of the same 
the Boston Railroad Holding company has organized and 
entered into contracts for the purchase of the large block 
of Boston & Maine railroad stock, representing a sub- 
stantial control of the outstanding stock of that com- 
pany which was formerly acquired in the interest of your 
company, and your directors have entered into agree- 
ments to purchase all the stock and bonds of the Boston 
Railroad Holding company that will be issued for pay- 
ment of the same. The result of this transaction will be 
to give to your company an indirect control of a stock 
interest in the Boston & Maine railroad.” 


Craffic World Changes 


F. L. Merritt has been appointed general agent of 
the New Orleans Great Northern railroad, with head- 
quarters at Jackson, Miss. 

J. A, Dolan has been appointed general agent of the 
passenger department of the Erie railroad, with. offices 
in the Railway Exchange, Denver, Colo. 

Effective October 1, 1909, the duties of general man- 
ager of the Denver & Rio Grande railroad were assumed 
by Horace W. Clarke. Mr. Clarke has his headquarters 
in Denver, Colo. 

Charles B. Riley ‘thas resigned from the post of sec- 
retary of the. Indiana railroad commission. Joseph Reilly 
has been appointed his successor. 
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Leon Dismuke, city passenger and ticket agent of 
the Houston & Texas Central railroad at Waco, Tex., has 
been appointed traveling passenger agent of the Sunset 
lines, with offices at Houston, Tex., vice Ely Ensign, re- 
signed. 

E. M. Gleason has resigned the agency of the Texas 
City Steamship company at Dallas, Tex., to become 
traffic manager of the Southwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment company. Prior to joining the steamship company, 
Mr, Gleason was secretary of the Dallas freight bureau. 

James Witherow has been appointed agent of the 
Texas City Steamship company at Texas City, Tex. - 

Benjamin G. Bartholomew, freight auditor of the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio and the Texas & 
New Orleans railways, has been appointed auditor of 
the Southern Pacific company’s steamship lines, with 
office in New York City, vice W. C. Parker, who suc- 
ceeds C, C. Barry as auditor of the Houston, East & 
West Texas and Houston & Shreveport railways. Mr. 
Barry has resigned to enter the service of the Guffey 
Oil company. 

Harvey E. Moore has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the Tehuantepee National railway. 

Charles F, McTague has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western railroad, vice W. E. Dowle, resigned to engage 
in other business. Mr. McTague will have his headquar- 
ters in Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. D. Webb has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Texas & Pacific railway, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex. 

The office of E. J. Stoll, traveling freight agent of 
the Nickel Plate railroad, has been located at Room 3, 
Commercial Club building, Portland, Ore. 

C. E. Bartlett has been appointed traveling passen- 
ger agent of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis railroad 
for the states of New York and Pennsylvania, vice G. F. 
Lather. — 

Harry Hill has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Macon & Birmingham railway, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., vice George J. Allen, resigned. 

Harry L. Wyand, district passenger agent of the 
Chicago Great Western railroad at Duluth, Minn., has re- 
signed to engage in other business. 

W. W. Croxton has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent of the Norfolk & Southern railway, with 
office at Norfolk, Va. : 

C. S. Stephens, traveling freight agent of the Pere 


-Marquette railroad, has been transferred from Chicago, 


Tll., to Indianapolis, Ind. 
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G. S$. WOOD 


Railway 





Necessities 


High-Grade Rubber Goods, Fire Hose, Hose for 
all kinds of Pneumatic Tools, Gaskets, Reels, 
Nozzles, Fire Hose Carts, Rubber Cement, 
P. & W. Rubber Preservative, Rubber Boots, 
Leather-Soled Rubber Boots, Upholsterers’ 
Leather, Gimp, Leather Head Nails, Brass 
Nails, Leather and Silk Fringes, Cocoa and 
Rubber Matting, Carpets, Cab Cushions, Cab 
Curtains, Nut Locks of all patterns and sizes. 


I handle only the very best. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Twenty-five years’ experience is at your service. 


GS. Ss. Woop 


Railway Supplies CHICAGO, ILLINGIS 








’ makes their use in connection with bound vol- 


. ter order now. The supply is very limited. 
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INDEX-DIGESTS} 


(aaeetecpingien 


@ We have on hand a limited number of 
cross-reference subject index-digests to The | 
Traffic Bulletin for 1908 and for the first six 
months of 1909, originally issued as supple- 
ments to The Bulletin, 


@ These present in concise form the traffic 
developments of those eighteen months. They 
are especially valuable for their digests of 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions. 
The latest issue (Jan.-June, 1909), in addition 
to giving Traffic Bulletin references, gives the 
I. C. C. case number and page of report. This 





umes of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Reports doubly valuable. 


@ If you need extra copies of these issues, bet- 


q Price: Twenty-five cents each, postpaid. 








ADDRESS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
26 Jordan Building, 126 Market Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 








DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW 
PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. SCOTT MATTHEWS, First National Bank 
bldg.; Interstate Commerce and State Regula- 
tion of Rates expert. Editor last edition 
“Hutchinson on Carriers.” Briefs written or 
hearings attended for other attorneys. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JONES & JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JAMES MANAHAN, Corn Exchange building; 
Interstate Commerce cases a specialty. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
CHARLES S: ELGUTTER, Bee bidg.; Federal 
and State Courts; Interstate Commerce .Com- 
mission; Nebraska State Railway Commission. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SETH MANN, 250 Montgomery street; Inter- 


state Commerce cases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 
CHAS. D. DRAYTON, Attorney and Coun- 


selor at Law, 801 Colorado building (formerly 
Attorney and Special Examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission). Practice be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
specialized. Consultations given and opinions 
rendered in an advisory capacity to other at- 
torneys. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-6 Hibbs bailaany; Inter- 


state Cagempesce cases only. 


LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Colorado building. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





BINGHAMPTON, N, Y. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COM- 
PANY. Sto transfer and for- 
warding. The enbush Company. 


3 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUPFALO STORAGE &, CARTING 
Seneca Sy 

facilities” for storing, handling, trans- rans- 
erring goods. 

phone No. 683. 





CAIRO, ILL. 


GLYNN’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSFER LINE. arene con- 
crete building. Transf agent and 
freight forwarder. Freie ht in car- 
loads or less distribut ” oni: 
John P. Glynn, proprietor. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LIND TRANSFER & STORAGH 
CO., warehouses located at 76th and 
Wallace Sts., on Belt Railway; office, 
4 Sherman 8t.; do a general storage 
and transfer "business: issue nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, good 
any bank. 


DOWNING, JUDAE & First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Tel. Patou 4768 
and 4769. Import ‘and export freight 
forwarders, with offices in all parts 
of the world. Custom house brokers 
and attorneys. Marine insurance and 
general distributors. 


INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING 
CO., Manhattan Bldg., 315 Dearborn 
St. Export shipments to China and 
Japan ports and Manila at special 
rates. Carloads forwarded to those 
ports at frequent intervals. Write for 
particulars. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 448 Marquette Bldg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER Co., 48d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and resh' hipping with- 
out teams. Carloads received - or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


POST-AMERICAN FORWARDING CO., 
188 Madison St. General storage for- 
warding and distributing. Machinery, 
new furniture and other commodities 
assembled and forwarded at reduced 
rates to the grins cities through- 
out the West. arehouses at i- 
cago and Chicago Heights. 


G. W. SHBDLDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export frie 
contractors, warehousemen and insur- 
ance agents; custom house brokers 
and custom house attorneys. 





DALLAS, TEX. 

W. M. BDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin Bt. 
General transfer and forwarding 
ye = conslonea wo our 
care will be delivered promptiy. 


OENVER, COLO. 


DENVER STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
CO., 1521-31 20th Sst. ae 
stored and forwarded. Insurance 

rates. Consignments weltaites. 





DETROIT, MICH, 


py iy ogy - ai gn foot “ 

ur . Author cartage 

for the MICHIGAN CENTRAL 5 R. 
CO. General cartage and forward- 
ing. Special attention to carload dis- 
tribution. 


H. J. READING TRUCE CO., 57 B. 
Woodbridge St. Authorized cartage 
agents for the Wabash and ian 

Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. Special attention given 
to distribution of carload freight for 
two or more — Merchandise 
delivered as orde 





ELMIRA, N. Y. 

ELMIRA STORAGD & SUPPLY CO. 
General storage, transferring and 
forwarding. Warehouses accessible 
to all railroads. Prompt service. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
K. & M. STORAGE CO. Ninth and 


Santa Fe Sts 

Track Saempetion with all roads en- 
tering city. 

Carload stored, distributed and re- 
shipped. 


Track capacity, eight cars a day. 
Low insurance, prompt, satisfactory 


service 
Bonded in accordance with state laws. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., 24th 
and Broadway, on Kansas City Beit 
Ratlway. 

Reinforced concrete building. 

wee stored, distributed and re- 
8 

Absolute safety in storing. 

Prompt and careful service in dis- 
tributing and reshipping. 

Insurance, 25c per $100 per annum. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CoO., 601 
. Storage, forwarding and 
transferring. Merchandise, agricul- 
tural implements, furniture stored 
and shipped. Our own tracks. Ac- 
cessible Snention. Low insurance, Is- 
sue _aeene receipts, good at all 
banks. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
2 i <4 = oe = 
freight distribution ; senatenaals ot 


= our specialt: y. Bstablished 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE » 
First St. Receivers and Gatti 
of all kinds of freight for the North- 
west. Twelve storage warehouses. 


warehousem 
ers west of Chicago. Write us. We 
can save zou Sie time and ay in sup- 
plying your trade in the Northwest. 





NEW ORLEANS, Si 


CRBSCENT AEDS ist 
AROS eR co, ta ee 
pitou ransfer 
M t ter agents fo for 


Y. 
L&T.R RR as S00. La. ay 
rs Nav. Co. and L, & R. Trans: 
fer — and tient forwarders; 
collective cars solicited for distribu- 
tion and reshipment. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO, Distributors of bulk shipments, 
=—- or less. Consignments so- 


FIDELITY TRANSFER CO. Distrib- 
utors of bulk shipments, carloads or 
less. Consignments solicited. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
‘615 Tribune Bldg. General transfer 
and distributmg agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our specialty. Reliable and 
prompt. Established 1872. 





SAVANNAH, GA, 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING CO. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transportation 
facilities. We make a specialty of 
representing manufacturers carry! 


goods at Savannah for ieputivins 5 


southern trade. Prompt attention 
given carload shipments for distribu- 
tion. Drayage. 





SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE CO. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 
warding; railroad sidings. The Quack- 
enbush Co., proprietors. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT Co. 
305 Main a Seattle; also New 
York, Chi San Francisco, las 
Angeles. neral forwarding and 
distributing, storage and trucking; 
warehouses with track conn 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE CU. 
tran and forwarding. 


The Suackenbush Co. 
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